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Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


HE sudden death of President Franklin D. Roosevelt is an 

irreparable loss in ‘‘the forward march of the common people of 
all lands towards their just and true inheritance”. The aims of the 
people were his; and his work was theirs. The I.L.O. mourns his 
death with them. The Organisation has lost a friend of long stand- 
ing, associated with it from the earliest days, and a public servant 
of high integrity of social purpose. The objectives of the I.L.O., 
“the concern of all democratic peoples’, as President Roosevelt 
himself said, were close to his deepest social convictions, and he 
rendered great service in translating them into the practice of 
democracy. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s association with the I1.L.O. dated back 
a quarter of a century to the time of the Washington Conference 
of 1919—a time, as he later said, when ‘‘the I.L.O. was still a dream” 
and to some ‘‘a wild dream”’. As Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
he opened the gates of American hospitality to the new Organisa- 
tion. He facilitated the material arrangements for the Conference 
and followed its work with a keen interest which he recalled to 
delegates to the 1944 Conference, saying that he looked back with 
pride to the fact that he had been permitted to play a part in the 
first Conference of the Organisation. 

His interest in the I.L.O. grew stronger from then on. It 
deepened during the inter-war years as the Organisation developed 
and as his own career of public service led him higher in the estima- 
tion of his fellowmen and finally to the Presidency in 1932. As 
President he was instrumental in bringing the United States into 
membership of the 1.L.O. in 1934. This was a critical time for 
international organisation. Depression had already planted the 
seeds of fascism. Hitler had taken power; and Germany had given 
notice of its intention to withdraw from the I.L.O. Political currents 
from Germany were beginning to flow into many countries of 
Europe and even beyond. Peoples everywhere, bewildered by the 
world sweep of depression, were discouraged, many of them query- 
ing the vitality of democracy. The entry of the United States into 
the I.L.0., evidencing its desire to strengthen the bonds of inter- 
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national co-operation among the Governments and peoples of the 
world, gave new hope and courage to the Organisation and its whole 
membership. 

From then on, President Roosevelt’s association with the I.L.O. 
was close and continuous. The active, constructive and unified 
policy of the United States representatives in the Organisation 
stemmed in large measure from the intelligent leadership given by 
the President to the social aspirations of the American people. 
When the I.L.O. was caught in the vicissitudes of the war, it was 
re-established in Canada, on the wise initiative of its former Di- 
rector, John G. Winant, and the generous invitation of the Canadian 
Government, where it has since enjoyed the ‘good neighbour’’ 
atmosphere of inter-American co-operation to which the President 
had contributed so much. In early 1941, he honoured the I.L.O. 
by appointing its Director, Mr. Winant, to the high post of Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Great Britain. The first I.L.O. Conference in 
a world at war was invited by the President to meet in New York 
in 1941, and its final sitting was held in the White House. Its 
second wartime Conference met in the same friendly environment 
in 1944, warmly welcomed by the President: “It is a privilege, 
on our soil for the third time, to have a meeting of your great 
Organisation”. Once more, he addressed the delegates to the Con- 
ference at the White House, after the conclusion of their work. 
Finally, at the end of May 1944, he officially transmitted a number 
of the decisions of the Conference to the Congress, in view of their 
“interest and importance’’. 

The death of President Roosevelt is an even more grievous loss 
to the I.L.O. because of his intimate association with the main- 
springs of its aims and work. In an address to the people of the 
United States in 1940, he said: ‘‘Democracy can thrive only when 
it enlists the devotion of those whom Lincoln called the common 
people. Democracy can hold that devotion only when it adequately 
respects their dignity by so ordering society as to assure to the 
masses of men and women reasonable security and hope for them- 
selves and for their children.’’ His identification with the specific 
aims of the I.L.O. was direct. In the final sitting of the 1941 Con- 
ference at the White House, he said: 

It is appropriate that I recall to you, who are in a full sense a parliament for 
man’s justice, some words written in this house by a President who gave his life 
in the cause of justice. Nearly eighty years ago, Abraham Lincoln said: ‘‘The 
strongest bond of human sympathy, outside of the family relation, should be 
one uniting all working people, of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds.”” The 
essence of our struggle today is that men shall be free. There can be no real 


freedom for the common man without enlightened social policies. In the last 
analysis, they are the stakes for which democracies are today fighting. 
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Already, and this was before the United States entered the 
war, at a time when, as the President said, ‘‘the fate of the free 
peoples of the entire world hung in the balance’’, Franklin Roosevelt 
was looking forward to a world free from fear and from want. He 


stated: 


If that world is to be a place in which peace is to prevail, there must be a more 
abundant life for the masses of the people of all countries. In the planning of such 
international action, the International Labour Organisation, with its representa- 
tion of labour and management, its technical knowledge and experience, will be 
an invaluable instrument for peace. Your Organisation will have an essential part 
to play in building up a stable international system of social justice for all peoples 
everywhere. 


Through the years of war, the achievement of a lasting peace 
based on “social justice for all peoples everywhere’’ became his 
chief and ultimate concern. President Roosevelt looked to the 
I.L.O. to lay many of the foundation stones of the people’s peace. 
“We know”, he told the delegates to the 1944 Conference, ‘‘that 
the conditions of a lasting peace can be secured only through 
soundly organised economic institutions, fortified by humane 
labour and social standards, regular employment and adequate 
income for all the people.’’ He explained his conception of the 
I.L.O.’s task, saying: 


Within the field of your activity, the United Nations have no need to extem- 
porise a new organisation. The ways and means for obtaining this underwriting 
of a permanent peace are among the items on the agenda of your Conference. In 
your recommendations will lie the foundation of those agreements in the field of 
labour and social standards which must be part of any permanent international 
arrangements for a decent world. 

As part of these plans and international arrangements, I see in the I.L.O.a 
permanent instrument of representative character for the formulation of inter- 
national policy on matters directly affecting the welfare of labour and for inter- 
national collaboration in this field. I see it as a body with the requisite authority 
to formulate and secure the adoption of those basic minimum standards that shall 
apply throughout the world to the conditions of employment. As part of these 
arrangements, also, I see in the I.L.O. an organisation which shall serve the world 
for investigation and research, for discussion and debate. But more than that, 
it must be the agency for decision and for action on those economic and social 
matters related to the welfare of working people which are practical for industry 
and designed to enhance the opportunities for a good life for peoples the world 
over. 

It is to the I.L.O. that we shall look as the official international organisation 
where ideas, experience and movements in the field of labour and social develop- 
ment may find practical and effective expression. 


Through the work of this Twenty-sixth Session of the Con- 
ference in 1944, the I.L.O. laid out what the President described 
as a “‘programme of mutual helpfulness. . . which, I am sure, will 
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inspire all of those in our generation who want to build and main- 
tain a just peace.” He specially commended the Declaration of 
Philadelphia, saying: 

You have been meeting in Philadelphia where, one hundred and sixty-eight 
years ago, the Fathers of this Republic affirmed certain truths to be self-evident. 
They declared that among other things all men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among them life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
In these words is expressed the abiding purpose of all peoples imbued with the 
ideals of freedom and democracy. 

The Declaration which you have formulated in Philadelphia may well acquire 
a similar significance. In it you have reaffirmed principles which are the essential 
bulwarks of any permanent peace. With the expanding use of machinery and the 
revolution in transportation, it is well that the world should recognise the funda- 
mental principle of your Declaration: ‘Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger 
to prosperity everywhere.” This principle is a guide to all of our international 
economic deliberations. 

You have affirmed the right of all human beings to material well-being and 
spiritual development under conditions of freedom and dignity and under condi- 
tions of economic security and opportunity. The attainment of those conditions 
must constitute a central aim of national and international policy. Indeed, the 
worthiness and success of international policies will be measured in the future by 
the extent to which they promote the achievement of this end. 

Your Declaration sums up the aspirations of an epoch which has known two 
world wars. I confidently believe that future generations will look back upon it 
as a landmark in world thinking. I am glad to have this opportunity of endorsing 
its specific terms on behalf of the United States. 


Of the rest of the Conference’s work he expressed equally strong 
approval, stating that its programme formed ‘‘an admirable pattern 
for formulating certain aspects of the peace’’, and that the Amer- 
ican Government would do “everything in its power’’ to see that 
the provisions for the attainment of these social and labour objec- 
tives were included in the peace. 

The I.L.O., in turn, has drawn constant inspiration from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s championship of its aims and his promotion of 
its work in his own homeland and in his plans for the peacetime co- 
operation of the freedom-loving peoples. Its deep sense of loss was 
expressed by the Acting Director, Edward J. Phelan, in a 
telegram to the Secretary of Labor of the United States: 

The death of Franklin Roosevelt on the threshold of the victory of the United 
Nations is an immeasurable loss to the cause of freedom everywhere. His cham- 
pionship of right and justice in hours of the gravest peril and his magnificent 
leadership in pursuit of economic security and equal opportunity throughout the 
world have left an indelible mark on the history of mankind. His deep personal 
interest since 1919 in the work of the International Labour Organisation as an 
instrument for the attainment of these ends was a source of the greatest inspira- 
tion and encouragement to it. The International Labour Office respectfully ten- 
ders to the Government and people of the United States its most profound sym- 
pathy in the tragic loss which free men everywhere mourn with them today. 
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The social objectives of President Roosevelt may become even 
more sharply outlined now that he is dead. Certainly, he has left 
the common people of the world, and the I.L.O. along with them, 
far richer in conviction and infinitely stronger in action directed 
towards the fulfilment of these objectives. His death can have no 
effect on their vitality. It merely reinforces our determination to 
carry them forward in human history. 




















The Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace 
by 


R. Paula Lopes 
International Labour Office 


The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
which met in February-March 1945, must be considered as one of the 
many international conferences paving the way for the final establish- 
ment of a new world organisation for international security and econo- 
mic and social progress. Some of its decisions were of a political 
character, and many of them concerned solely or primarily the Amer- 
ican nations. It was emphasised, however, that any measures sug- 
gested for inter-American security or economic and social develop- 
ment should be in harmony with or integrated in the wider plans of 
the future world organisation. Great attention was paid to social 
questions, more particularly the problem of raising the standard of 
living of the Latin American countries. The Conference is therefore 
of great importance, not only for the Americas but also for the world 
as a whole. In the following article Mr. Lopes, who was one of the 
International Labour Office observers at the Conference, analyses 
its more important declarations and resolutions. As will be seen, 
reference is made in more than one of these to the Conventions adopted 
and the principles laid down by successive sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. 


HE Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and 

Peace was convened by the Mexican Government in a note 
sent on 10 January 1945 to the Governments of the republics of 
the American continent which were members of the Pan American 
Union and were co-operating in the war effort of the United Nations. 
This meant in effect that all the States of the American continent 
were invited with the exception of Canada and Argentina. The 
invitation pointed out that the Governments of the American 
republics which were among the United Nations had expressed a 
desire to meet in order to consider means for extending their colla- 
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boration and to discuss the participation of America in the future 
international organisation of the world, as well as the question of 
the inter-American system and the economic solidarity of the 
continent. 

It will be recalled that the American republics have been hold- 
ing international conferences roughly every five years since 1890, 
the eighth and most recent having been held in Lima in 1938. Nor 
are these the only meetings that have taken place. At the Buenos 
Aires Conference in 1936 the American countries set up machinery 
for consultation between their Ministers of Foreign Affairs—ma- 
chinery which can be set in motion by one or more Governments 
when they consider that circumstances call for it. Since that time 
there have been three meetings for consultation: at Panama in 
1939, at Havana in 1940, and at Rio de Janeiro in 1942. The Con- 
ference in Mexico City cannot be considered as one of these con- 
sultative meetings but must be counted as an extraordinary inter- 
American conference. 

The interest taken by the American republics in this Con- 
ference is shown by the fact that all the delegations except three 
were headed by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the countries 
concerned and included in addition a number of other eminent 
personalities. The Director General of the Pan American Union 
was an honorary member of the Conference. The International 
Labour Office, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, and the Econo- 
mic and Financial Section of the League of Nations were represented 
by observers. The Conference was held in the historic palace of 
Chapultepec in Mexico City from 21 February to 8 March 1945. 
The inaugural meeting was presided over by Mr. Avila Camacho, 
President of the Republic of Mexico. At a preliminary meeting 
Mr. Ezequiel Padilla, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, was 
unanimously elected President of the Conference. The secretariat 
was organised by the Mexican Government under the supervision 
of Mr. M. Tello, Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 


AGENDA AND COMMITTEES OF THE CONFERENCE 


The agenda of the Conference, as drawn up by the Mexican 
Government after consultation with the other Governments, was 
as follows: 


(1) Further co-operative measures for the prosecution of the 
war to complete victory; 

(2) Consideration of problems of international organisation 
for the maintenance of peace and collective security: 
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(a) World organisation; 
(6) The further development of the inter-American system 
and its co-ordination with the world organisation; 


(3) Consideration of the economic and social problems of the 
Americas: 


(a) Economic co-operation during the war and in the transi- 
tional period; 

(b) Consideration of methods to develop such co-operation 
for the improvement of economic and social conditions 
of the peoples of the Americas, with a view to raising 
their standard of living; 


(4) Consideration of the resolution adopted on 8 January 
1945 by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union con- 
cerning the request of the Argentine Government. 


The various items on the agenda were referred to a number of 
committees set up by the Conference. There were only eight 
plenary sittings, which were devoted mainly to speeches and de- 
clarations by the heads of delegations. The committees which 
may be considered as the most important were seven: an organisa- 
tion committee under the chairmanship of the President of the 
Conference, which was responsible for ordering its work, and six 
other committees dealing respectively with: (1) the development 
of the war effort (chairman: Mr. P. Ledo Velloso, Acting Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Brazil; reporter: Mr. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
member of the American delegation and United States Ambassador 
to Brazil); (2) the study of the world organisation (chairman: Mr. 
Edward Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State of the United States of 
America; reporter: Mr. C. Parra Perez, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Venezuela); (3) the development of the inter-American system 
(chairman: Mr. A. Lleras Camargo, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Colombia; reporter: Mr. Luis Anderson, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Costa Rica); (4) economic and social problems 
(chairman: Mr. G. Cuervo Rubio, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Cuba; reporter: Mr. L. Demetrio Tinoco Castro, former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Costa Rica) ; (5) economic problems during the 
post-war period (chairman: Mr. Manuel C. Callagher, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Peru; reporter: Mr. O. Gajardo Villarroel, 
Dean of the Faculty of Economics and Commerce of the University 
of Chile and former Minister of Justice); (6) final drafting and co- 
ordination of draft resolutions (chairman: Mr. Jacobo Varela, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay). There was also a 
committee to co-ordinate the work of the second and third com- 
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mittees, under the chairmanship of Mr. C. Ponce Enriguez, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Ecuador, and a credentials committee. 

In accordance with the usual procedure at the Pan American 
Conferences, there were no documents prepared in advance as a 
basis of discussion, but there was a volume published by the Pan 
American Union containing information for delegates as to the reso- 
lutions adopted by previous conferences.' Each delegation submitted 
such draft resolutions as it considered appropriate and these were dis- 
tributed to the various committees by the organisation committee. 
There were in all some 180 draft resolutions which offered full scope 
for expressing the points of view and aspirations of all the countries 
present. Many of these texts were subsequently condensed and 
combined into single resolutions by the committees which discussed 
them, and the decisions of the Conference were finally embodied in 
60 resolutions.” 

Conditions of space preclude an analysis of each of those resolu- 
tions. Several of them contain principles which are also mentioned 
in others, and in any case a number of them, although of great 
interest from the humanitarian point of view or from the angle of 
international law, are dwarfed in importance by the main resolu- 
tions, which are: (1) the resolution concerning the new world 
organisation for security; (2) the resolution on mutual aid in the 
event of aggression and the strengthening of the inter-American 
system; (3) the statement of the social principles of the Americas; 
(4) the Economic Charter of the Americas; (5) the decision concern- 
ing Argentina. 


THE DECLARATION OF MEXICO 


Since 1890, when the Pan American Union was founded, the 
countries of the western hemisphere have met periodically to discuss 
collaboration between them. These meetings, which were recom- 
mended at a very early stage by Bolivar and other statesmen of 
the American continent, drew up principles for joint action. The 
feeling of solidarity which animates the American republics has 
been repeatedly expressed. These countries have constantly em- 
phasised their belief in such principles as respect for international 
law, legal equality between States, non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of other States, condemnation of military aggression, non- 
recognition of territory acquired by force, the peaceable settlement 
of international disputes, and respect for the rights of the individual. 





1 INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE: Hand- 
book for the Use of Delegates (Mexico, D.F., Feb. 1945). 

2 The official English text of the resolutions is being prepared by the Pan 
American Union and had not appeared at the time of going to press. 
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Many of those were reaffirmed at Mexico City. In resolution XIII 
the Conference formally recommended that the essential principles 
of international law should be incorporated in their constitutions 
by the American Governments. It also asserted these principles 
afresh and laid down others which, in its opinion, should guide 
international relations. In a number of resolutions, including in 
particular the ‘“‘Declaration of Mexico’’, the Conference emphasised, 
among other points: the adherence of the American States to demo- 
cratic principles; the need for establishing equality of opportunity 
for all individuals as an essential right; the place of education and 
welfare in the progress of democracy; the need for economic colla- 
boration to ensure common prosperity for the American nations; 
the desirability of an economy of abundance in the Americas; the 
principle that the existence of an inter-American community of 
nations can help to promote world co-operation. It is of interest 
to note that according to this Declaration the raising of standards 
of living should in future be considered as one of the principles of 
international law by the American nations. 

But it was not merely to renew their declarations of adherence 
to these principles, important as they are, that the American 
delegations met in Mexico. In addition to the other groups of 
problems already referred to, they were particularly anxious to 
discuss the conditions of the future peace of the world. As President 
Avila Camacho put it: “‘There is a risk that if we do not make a 
united effort the peace settlement may disregard to some extent 
the needs and aspirations of the Americas.” 
























THE WorLD SECURITY ORGANISATION 







The discussions which took place at Mexico are linked up in 
many ways with the burning questions of world politics. There are, 
for example, the resolutions concerning the principles already pro- 
claimed by the United Nations. The American Governments re- 
affirmed their adherence to the Atlantic Charter and condemned 
measures of racial discrimination. The Conference also recom- 
mended that the Governments of the American republics should 
not grant refuge to war criminals (resolution VI) and stated that 
the war could not be considered to have been victoriously terminated 
so long as centres of totalitarian propaganda or subversive elements 
continued to exist after the peace settlements. This danger was 
clearly brought out by President Avila Camacho, and the Con- 
ference expressly declared that there were signs that Germany and 
Japan were endeavouring to conceal financial resources—sometimes 
illegally acquired in the conquered countries—with a view to finan- 
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cing subversive activities after the war. In order to prevent this 
the Conference recommended such measures as the rejection of 
aliens suspected of being Axis agents (resolution XLII); individual 
or collective action by the American Governments to destroy 
centres of influence retained by the Axis countries or their satellites 
(resolution VII); measures to detect and prevent the transfer of 
property belonging to enemy nationals (resolution XIX). Where 
necessary this property would be returned to the legitimate 
owner. 


Statements by Mr. Stettinius 


It was not only in those resolutions that the Mexico Conference 
dealt with matters outside the strict purview of the American con- 
tinent. The Conference must, indeed, be considered as one of the 
series of international conferences helping to pave the way for the 
future peace. It stands between Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta on 
the one hand and San Francisco on the other. The proposals drafted 
at Dumbarton Oaks by the great powers with regard to the future 
world organisation were communicated to the Latin American 
countries by the State Department of the United States. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Stettinius informed the delegates of the results obtained 
at Yalta. He pointed out that the two Conferences at Yalta and 
at Mexico were dealing fundamentally with the same problems. 
When questions of war and peace were at stake there were no 
purely European problems and no problems which were exclusively 
American, African or Asiatic. War in any part of the world was a 
threat to the world as a whole, and the prosperity, well-being and 
security of the American peoples were closely linked up with the 
prosperity, well-being and security of other continents and lands. 
When addressing the plenary Conference, Mr. Stettinius gave no 
more details on the Yalta Conference than those already published 
in the official communique. He took the opportunity, however, of 
explaining afresh the principal aims of the United States in its 
foreign policy. He pointed out that the “‘good neighbour”’ policy and 
the fullest possible development of inter-American co-operation 
were essential factors in achieving victory and in building up a 
world in which peace and democracy would flourish. World de- 
mocracy presupposed the co-operation of all nations, large and 
small, acting with complete equality and full sovereignty. After 
the war each of the liberated peoples would be entitled freely to 
elect its own Government; the United States considered this right 
as one of the cardinal points of its foreign policy. Another of them. 
was that neither Germany nor Japan must be allowed to build up 
again the industrial and military strength which were the founda- 
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tion of their power of aggression. The creation of an international 
body to guarantee the peace of the world, by force if necessary, was 
also one of the essential aims of United States policy. This body 
must be based on two principles: unity of action by the great 
powers which alone had the means of preventing aggression, and 
equal sovereignty for all nations, large and small, which were 
working together to establish the necessary conditions for a lasting 
peace. This world organisation, Mr. Stettinius added, would be all 
the stronger if the inter-American regional system was firmly 
established. Another fundamental point in United States policy 
was the declaration contained in the Atlantic Charter and con- 
firmed by the Yalta Conference that ‘all the men of all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want’. 

Mr. Stettinius returned to the question of the world organisa- 
tion in an important speech to the second committee, of which he 
was chairman. In this speech he invited the other American nations 
to the San Francisco Conference and explained to them the agree- 
ment reached at Yalta concerning the procedure for voting on the 
Security Council of the new organisation. It will be remembered 
that this question was left open at Dumbarton Oaks, but the 
details of the Yalta agreement have since been published. 

In thanking Mr. Stettinius for this communication, Mr. Padilla, 
President of the Conference, stated that the small nations did not 
claim equal participation in a world in which responsibilities were 
unequal. All they asked was the right to make themselves heard 
when injustice threatened them. Consequently, Mr. Padilla con- 
sidered that the proposed organisation of the Security Council 
announced by Mr. Stettinius represented an important step for- 
ward in the spread of democracy. 


Discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks Plan 


The Latin American republics accepted the proposals drafted 
at Dumbarton Oaks by the great powers as a suitable basis for 
discussing the new world system of collective security. Their in- 
terest in this matter is clearly brought out by the fact that no less 
than fifteen of them prepared memoranda containing their views 
on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals.! Mr. Parra Perez, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Venezuela, as reporter of the second com- 
mittee, had the task of co-ordinating these notes and building them 
into a systematic analysis. After considering all the proposals, the 
Mexico Conference adopted resolution XXX concerning the most 
-important changes in the initial draft suggested by the delegations 





1 Cf. Diario de la Conferencia Interamericana sobre Problemas de la Guerra 
y de la Paz, No. 11 (Mexico, D.F., 5 Mar. 1945). 
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of the American countries. In doing so, the Conference took full 
account of the observations made on the Dumbarton Oaks plan 
by the Inter-American Juridical Committee. 

The first point brought out by the Conference in its resolution 
is that the new organisation should aim at universality, although 
it was realised that this ideal could not be immediately achieved. 
In accordance with this principle of universality the delegations of 
Brazil, the Dominican Republic, Mexico and Venezuela proposed 
that it should be impossible to expel any member from the organ- 
isation. The Conference further considered that the enumeration 
of the aims of the new organisation should be extended. The Vene- 
zuelan delegation, for instance, following a proposal of the Juridical 
Committee, suggested that the enumeration should mention good 
faith and justice in international relations. The third proposal 
made in the resolution is for the amplification of the powers of the 
General Assembly of the new organisation so as to make its action 
more effective. The Conference considered that the Assembly, 
consisting as it will of all the States Members, was the only body 
in the new organisation which was fully representative of the inter- 
national community. Its powers and authority should therefore 
be wider than suggested in the Dumbarton Oaks plan. 

Another point in which the Latin American countries showed 
special interest was the extension of the jurisdiction and com- 
petence of the proposed court of international justice. The Cuban 
and Venezuelan delegations submitted important proposals con- 
cerning the organisation of this court. The fifth point dealt with in 
the resolution is the creation of a special international body to pro- 
mote intellectual and moral co-operation. 

The resolution also refers to two other points on which the 
delegates were unanimous. One was the desire to secure appropriate 
representation for Latin America in the new Security Council; 
the other was the principle that disputes between American States 
should be settled according to the methods of the inter-American 
system in harmony with those of the general world organisation. 
Extending this principle to other parts of the world, the delegates 
expressed the view, although they did not incorporate it in the 
formal text of the resolution, that the Assembly and the Security 
Council should not intervene in disputes until all regional measures 
for securing peaceful settlement had broken down. This stress on 
regionalism is a logical development of the efforts made by the 
Mexico Conference to strengthen the inter-American system. 

The memoranda submitted by the various delegations in con- 
nection with the Dumbarton Oaks proposals made various other 
suggestions which cannot be discussed in this article but which 
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all bore testimony to a strongly constructive spirit. As Mr. Parra 
Perez, speaking for the second committee, said: ‘The American 
republics are convinced that the ideal which underlies the inter- 
American system can be realised only by the concerted action of all 
peace-loving nations.” 


THE STRENGTHENING OF THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


The solidarity of the countries of the western hemisphere has 
been strengthened in recent years, more particularly since President 
Roosevelt introduced the “good neighbour’’ policy and since the 
threat of totalitarian aggression led these countries to consult to- 
gether more frequently than in the past. After Pearl Harbour 
practically all the American States sided with the United States, 
in fact if not in actual legal position. Some of them, such as Brazil 
and Mexico, made or are preparing to make a valuable military 
contribution, while others have provided bases or the raw materials 
required by the armed forces and the industries of the United 
States. Mr. Gustavo Chacén, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Boli- 
via, gave the Conference a striking picture of the arduous conditions 
under which 75,000 miners in his country were extracting from the 
soil the raw materials required by the United States. 

This collaboration in the war effort has strengthened the poli- 
tical and economic bonds between the American States. A number 
of international bodies, which will be referred to later in this article, 
have been set up in the last few years. These institutions and these 
bonds together make up what is known as the “Inter-American 
System”’. The Mexico Conference made it clear that the American 
States intend to strengthen this system, but they do not wish to 
set it up in opposition to any international system. As Mr. Fer- 
nandez y Fernandez, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chile, said: 
‘“‘We would be doing a disservice to the world if our system aimed 
merely at creating a better American world for our own exclusive 
benefit. In that case we would merely have established on a con- 
tinental basis that hateful nationalism which others have built 
up within the frontiers of a single nation. I believe I am expressing 
the feelings of all the delegations present in saying that the Amer- 
ican continent as a whole, and each American State individually, 
supports the universal principles of freedom of circulation of wealth, 
freedom of trade, free access to sources of raw materials, and free- 
dom of migration.’’ ‘Our republics,”’ said Mr. Parra Perez, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Venezuela, “consider that the inter-American 
system can be harmoniously built into the machinery of world 
organisation and that the co-ordinated development of both can 
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secure the establishment of peace and justice throughout the 
world.” Finally, according to the text adopted by the Conference 
itself, the inter-American system is considered as a regional agree- 
ment which must be compatible with the principles and aims of 
the world organisation. The strengthening of the inter-American 
system is dealt with more particularly in resolutions VIII and IX, 
the first of which is known as the Declaration of Chapultepec and 
deals with mutual assistance and American solidarity, while the 
second deals with the reorganisation, consolidation and strengthen- 
ing of the inter-American system. 


The Declaration of Chapultepec 


The Declaration of Chapultepec is based on a number of draft 
resolutions submitted by the delegations of Brazil, Colombia, 
Uruguay, and others. President Avila Camacho referred to it as 
one of the most important documents produced by the Conference, 
and Senator Connally of the United States delegation expressed 
the view that it would prove a landmark in the progress of the 
western hemisphere towards security and peace. 

The Declaration recalls the principles of international law 
adopted by successive inter-American conferences, and in parti- 
cular declaration No. XV of the second consultative meeting of 
American foreign ministers, to the effect that any attack by a non- 
American State on the territorial integrity and inviolability, the 
sovereignty or the political independence of an American State 
would be considered as an act of aggression against all the other 
American States. The present Declaration extends this principle 
to cases in which the aggressor is an American State, on the grounds 
that in both cases the security and solidarity of the continent are 
equally jeopardised. It adds that in every case an act of aggression 
should be deemed to have been committed when the armed forces 
of one State invade the territory of another, violating its established 
frontiers as laid down by treaty. If an act of aggression should take 
place or if there are reasons to suspect that such an act is being 
planned against an American State, the signatory States will 
consult to decide on the measures to be taken. The second part 
of the resolution recommends that after the present hostilities the 
Governments of the American republics should consider, in the 
light of their respective constitutional procedures, the conclusion 
of a treaty embodying the measures to be taken to prevent threats 
or acts of aggression. These measures, which might be adopted by 
some or all of the signatory States acting alone or simultaneously, 
would include the recall of the heads of diplomatic missions, break- 
ing off diplomatic relations, breaking off consular relations, break- 
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ing off postal, telegraphic, telephonic and wireless communications, 
suspension of economic, commercial, and financial relations, and, 
finally, the use of armed force to prevent or repel aggression. 

The signatories of the Declaration recognise that until peace is 
restored any aggression or threat of aggression would impede the 
war effort of the United Nations. They therefore urge that if 
either of these situations should arise the States concerned should 
apply, within the limits set by their normal or extraordinary (war- 
time) constitutional powers, any of the measures enumerated above 
which they may consider necessary. 


Reorganisation of the Pan American Union 


The resolution dealing with the reorganisation, consolidation 
and strengthening of the inter-American system provides that in 
future inter-American conferences should be held every four years 
and should constitute a kind of supreme instrument for initiating 
general inter-American policy. In addition to these ordinary con- 
ferences, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs or, in exceptional cases, 
special delegates appointed by them should be convened annually 
by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union to ordinary 
consultative meetings. It would be the task of these meetings to 
take decisions on the most urgent and important questions and on 
any situations or disputes liable to disturb the peace of the western 
hemisphere. The present tasks of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union should also be extended. It would deal in the first 
instance with any question likely to affect the working of the inter- 
American system or to threaten the solidarity and well-being of 
the American countries. The Governing Board would in future 
consist of ad hoc representatives holding the rank of ambassador 
but not at the same time fulfilling diplomatic functions in the 
country in which the Union has its headquarters, namely, the 
United States of America. The Governing Board would meet once 
a week, and a new chairman would be appointed annually. The 
Director-General of the Union on the other hand would be appointed 
for a period of ten years. He would not be eligible for re-election, 
and his successor could not be of the same nationality. The present 
Director-General is Dr. L. S. Rowe, to whom the Mexico Confer- 
ence paid tribute in a special resolution. 

In addition to the meetings of the foreign ministers and of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, the inter-American 
system would comprise other machinery. At present there 
exist a number of organisations for collaboration, including a 
Committee for Political Defense, an Inter-American Defense 
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Board, and an Inter-American Juridical Committee. Some of those 
are definitely retained. Others, however, were set up to meet an 
emergency situation and will have to be approved subsequently 
or else replaced by more permanent bodies. For example, the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, 
which is at present making preparations for the Economic and 
Financial Conference to be held in Washington’, will eventually 
be replaced by a more permanent body attached to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union—the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, the members of which will be appointed by 
their respective Governments. The new Council will co-ordinate 
all official inter-American activities in the economic and social 
fields. It will also be responsible for promoting social progress 
and the raising of the standard of living of the American peoples; 
it will carry out studies on its own initiative or at the request of 
Governments on any economic or social question; it will keep in 
touch with the Economic and Social Council of the new world 
organisation and with other international institutions working in 
the same field as itself. The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union will organise this Council provisionally, but the final decision 
as to its composition will be taken at the Conference to be hi ld at 
Bogota in 1946. 

One of the proposals on which the above resolution was based 
was put forward by the United States delegation. It made provi- 
sion for the creation, in addition to an economic and social council, 
of an educational and cultural council which would also be under 
the control of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
and would have somewhat similar duties in its own particular 
sphere. It was suggested that this council would facilitate the 
exchange of information and consultation between the American 
republics and assist any American countries which so desired to 
establish and apply constructive educational and cultural pro- 
grammes, and, if necessary, maintain contact with the correspon- 
ding body in the new world organisationand with other international 
institutions specialising in educational and cultural matters. The 
Conference gave effect to this idea by deciding to retain the Division 





1 The agenda of the Conference consists of six items: (1) fundamental econo- 
mic aims of the American countries; (2) problems of the transition from war to 
peace; (3) production and consumption; (4) finance and investment; (5) inter- 
national trade; (6) transport, telecommunications and travel. Each of these items 
contains several subdivisions, among which mention may be made of the raising 
of the standard of living by improved production, development of the standard 
of employment, improvement of public health and housing, the possible creation 
of an international economic organisation, the improvement of labour conditions, 
the compilation of wages statistics, and immigration and settlement based on the 
principle of selection. 
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of Intellectual Co-operation, which is expressly mentioned in the 
resolution. 

The resolution adopted at Mexico instructed the Governing 
Board to prepare a draft charter to improve, simplify and strengthen 
the machinery of the inter-American system. The draft must be 
submitted to the various Governments before 31 December 1945 
and must enunciate the principle that international law is the rule 
of conduct of all countries in the western hemisphere. The charter 
will bind the American States to respect the principles to be laid 
down in two declarations which will be appended to the charter 
but will not form part of it. The first of those will deal with the 
rights and duties of States and will embody a number of principles 
mentioned in the resolution; the second, dealing with the inter- 
national rights and duties of mankind, must be drafted by the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee for submission to a meeting 
of American legal experts. 

The Mexico Conference discussed again, without reaching any 
formal decision, the proposal for setting up an inter-American court 
of international justice, which had been approved by the Lima 
Conference. The Conference adopted a resolution (No. IV) con- 
cerning the creation of a permanent military organisation con- 
sisting of representatives of the general staffs of all the American 
republics. This body would take the place of the present Inter- 
American Defense Board and would be responsible for suggesting 
to the Governments of the American States measures for improving 
their military co-ordination and guaranteeing the defence of the 
western hemisphere. Once it has been set up it will have to 
study certain problems already discussed by the Conference which 
bring out once again the development of the Pan American idea, 
such as the promotion of uniformity in the armaments of all coun- 
tries of the continent. The decision to set up this body must be 
considered in the light of the Declaration of Chapultepec and the 
principle it lays down of mutual assistance in the event of aggres- 
sion. The Conference also suggested the establishment of certain 
other institutions, such as an inter-American transportation organ- 
isation. This point is referred to in resolution XLVIII concerning 
measures for developing transportation, especially maritime trans- 
port, and reducing its cost. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Right from the beginning of the Conference it was clear that 
the American States attached great importance to social problems. 
In his inaugural address President Avila Camacho laid down three 


principles: 
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(a) A just social order must guarantee a minimum standard 
of existence to every individual irrespective of his race or place 
of birth; 

(b) This ideal can be achieved only by international co-opera- 
tion; 

(c) From the point of view of peoples still in course of develop- 
ment, such as the Latin American countries, this international co- 
operation cannot take the form of unilateral aid, which is impractic- 
‘able in the long run for the strong countries and unhealthy and 
discouraging for the weaker ones. 


These ideas were elaborated by Mr. Padilla in his address to 
the plenary sitting, in which he emphasised the social aspirations 
which are so much in the foreground at present in the American 
countries and more especially in Latin America. The fact that one 
resolution submitted to the Conference suggested that this speech 
should be given the title of a ‘doctrine’ shows that the words of 
the Mexican minister were not simply an expression of the views of 
his own Government. Indeed, the President of the Conference put 
political considerations into the background and laid special stress 
on the social problems of Latin America. He spoke eloquently of 
the poverty which reigns in large areas of the continent. “Over 
an area of more than 30,000,000 square kilometres,”’ he said, ‘‘the 
vast majority live frustrated lives. .. America must put an end to 
the Dantesque picture of a mankind without hope, ravaged by 
tuberculosis, malaria, malnutrition and silicosis. . . If it is not to 
be a farce, democracy must guarantee the people work, fair wages, 
and decent homes; it must build schools, hospitals, gardens; it 
must—and this is its most characteristic duty—establish economic 
security based not on dictatorship and slavery but on true liberty. 
That is the battle which America has still to fight.’’ The question 
was, however, how Latin America could set up the necessarily 
costly organisations required for social security and economic 
expansion. This could be done only by collaboration, not merely 
between countries of Latin America but also with the United 
States. Technological progress had reached magnificent dimensions 
in the United States, as was shown by its war production. This 
must not be paralysed by the coming of peace, for sixty million 
men and women demanded the maintenance of their wages and 
their high standard of living. For the first time in history the means 
of production were limitless, and what was required was to give 
the masses of Latin America corresponding purchasing power. To 
do this, Mr. Padilla said, Latin America must be industrialised 
and must break the chains of its purely agricultural and semi- 
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colonial economy. In conclusion, he alluded to the suppression of 
commercial barriers as a point on which everyone was agreed, 
‘provided due respect was paid to the principle laid down by the 
International Labour Organisation that the reluctance of any 
nation to adopt humane conditions of labour forms an obstacle in 
the path of other nations desiring to attain that essential goal’’. 
In short, one of the problems of Latin America is the destitution of 
the people; this problem can be solved only by industrialisation; 
for that, the collaboration of the United States is essential. 

In his speech to the plenary sitting, immediately following that 
of the President of the Conference, Mr. Stettinius promised the 
collaboration of his country in the programme sketched by Mr. 
Padilla. In addition to his statement on the political aspects, which 
was outlined above, Mr. Stettinius declared that the United States 
intended to propose measures for the closest co-operation in the 
fields of public health, improved nutrition, supplies of foodstuffs, 
workers’ education, the freedom of the press, transportation, and 
economic development, including industrialisation and the modern- 
isation of agriculture. It may therefore be concluded that the ‘‘good 
neighbour”’ policy inaugurated by President Roosevelt, which has 
already produced a number of agreements involving the assistance 
of the United States in the social development of Latin America, 
will be continued after the war. 

Other speakers gave expression to the same social aspirations. 
Mr. Jacobo Varela, former Minister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay 
and leader of his country’s delegation, expressed the hope that 
the American States would draw up a declaration of the social 
rights of the individual. Some of the points he mentioned were 
actually incorporated in various resolutions of the Conference. 
Mr. Cuervo Rubio, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Cuba, dealing 
with the conditions to be fulfilled by the Americas if they were to 
play their appropriate part in the world, said: “‘An illiterate, starv- 
ing people, reduced to a state of inferiority by injustice, inequalities 
and neglect, cannot fulfil its international duties or meet its re- 
sponsibilities in the community of nations.” 

In order to meet these views put forward by the heads of various 
delegations, the Conference adopted a number of resolutions on 
social questions. Two of these in particular call for special notice: 
the Declaration of the social principles of America and the Charter 
for women and children. 


Declaration of the Social Principles of America 


This Declaration states that man must be the centre of interest 
of all efforts of peoples and Governments. The conditions of poverty, 
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infirmity and lack of culture under which part of the populations 
of the Latin American countries live must disappear. This calls 
for sincere and determined co-operation by all countries of the con- 
tinent, and more especially those which have reached a high level 
of economic and financial power. It will be seen that the starting 
point of this Declaration was the ideas expressed by Mr. Padilla. 
The Declaration goes on to state that the American nations must 
develop their social policy, ratify international labour Conventions, 
and incorporate in their legislation and enforce the principles 
adopted at the various sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. They should draw up full plans for social security based 
on the principles approved by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and by the Inter-American Committee on Social Security set 
up at Santiago, Chile, in September 1942. It was recommended 
that all the American republics should be members of this Com- 
mittee. States should give their support to, and where necessary 
should supervise, social and economic initiative and should co- 
operate in the realisation of social policies. The Declaration states 
afresh certain of the rights of the workers, such as the right to 
strike, the right to a minimum wage adapted to the cost of living, 
the right to medical aid, etc. It recommends that the funds of 
social insurance institutions should in some cases be invested for 
the development of the national economy and for providing fuller 
employment. It suggests that they might even be used to set up 
undertakings for the production of consumers’ goods required by 
the workers. The resolution also instructs the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee to co-operate with the International Labour 
Organisation in drawing up an inter-American: charter of social 
guarantees, taking into account the Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions of the International Labour Organisation and the social 
legislation of the American countries. This draft charter will be 
submitted to the 9th International Conference of American States 
to be held at Bogota in 1946. 

The Inter-American Juridical Committee, which is thus in- 
structed to co-operate with the International Labour Organisation, 
is not the only institution entrusted with certain social tasks by 
the Mexico Conference. Resolution LVI specially recommends 
that the Technical Economic Conference to be held at Washington 
in June 1945 should devote its attention to certain social problems 
such as family protection, improved nutrition, public health and 
housing and the exchange of information between the American 
republics on wages and conditions of employment.' 





1 For the agenda of this conference, see p. 575. 
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Charter for Women and Children 


The Charter for women and children embodied in resolution 
LV urges the American countries to ratify or put into effect the 
Conventions, Recommendations or resolutions concerning women 
and children adopted by the Inter-American Conferences, the 
International Labour Conference, the Conferences of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation, 
and the Pan American Child Congresses. It further recommends 
that the Inter-American Commission of Women should collaborate 
with the American International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, the International Labour Organisation and other inter- 
national bodies concerned in undertaking a study of the problems 
affecting women and children and the social services required to 
ensure their welfare. The conclusions of this study would con- 
stitute a charter for women and children to be submitted to a 
subsequent inter-American conference. 

Resolution XLV recommends that the American Governments 
should devote special attention to questions of health and sanita- 
tion and should provide the Pan American Sanitary Bureau with 
the necessary financial and other resources to enable it to carry 
out its task of co-ordination and technical supervision of health 
activities in the western hemisphere. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


The social aims enunciated by the Conference cannot be reached 
save by the development of economic resources. The interest taken 
by the Latin American countries in the economic problems of the 
immediate post-war period is clearly shown by the fact that several 
of the delegations included eminent economists, some of whom are 
or have been Ministers of Economic Affairs in their respective 
countries. Since the second half of 1940 the United States has been 
buying large quantities of raw materials from the Latin American 
countries and has entered into numerous contracts with Govern- 
ments or private undertakings. The value of the purchases so far 
made exceeds $5,000 million. The Latin-American countries fear 
that on the conclusion of hostilities there will be a sudden 
suspension of these contracts for the purchase of raw materials 
before the normal peace-time markets are reopened. 


Mr. Clayton’s Statement 


This problem was frankly faced by Mr. William L. Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State dealing with international economic 
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relations in the United States, in an important speech at a joint 
meeting of the fourth and fifth committees. Mr. Clayton admitted 
that there was some justification for the apprehensions of the Latin 
American countries. The end of the war would mark the beginning 
of a difficult period from this point of view. It was true that when 
the war came to an end the United States intended, if the ap- 
propriate legislation were approved, to set up reserves of the raw 
materials necessary for her own military security and for the United 
States’ contribution to the maintenance of world peace. It was not 
likely, however, that the United States would build up stocks 
which had no relation to war requirements, as this would be diffi- 
cult from the legal point of view and economically undesirable. 
Nevertheless, there was no need for the Latin American countries 
to view the post-war period with undue pessimism. The United 
States would continue to give notice of any curtailment or termina- 
tion of their contracts for the purchase of raw materials. They 
would makea point of discussing with the Latin American countries 
any adjustments which might be necessary so as to ensure that 
the reduction would cause the least possible disturbance. The 
American authorities appreciated their responsibility in this respect 
and would make no attempt to evade that responsibility in so far 
as their legislation, public opinion, and legitimate economic in- 
terests permitted. He pointed out further that the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of the European countries would begin im- 
mediately on the close of hostilities, and this would open up normal 
markets for the Latin American countries. It might be asked 
whether European countries would have any means of payment. 
Mr. Clayton gave an affirmative reply. Europe could pay in two 
ways. In the first place, there still existed in countries other than 
the United States reserves in gold and in dollars amounting to more 
than $20,000 million. Secondly, it must be remembered that there 
were possibilities of credit being granted by the International 
Monetary Fund and the Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment set up by the Bretton Woods Conference. U.N.R.R.A. 
would also contribute to the reconstruction of Europe. It was, 
indeed, expected that in a few years after the war the volume of 
international trade would reach a much higher figure than in the 
years preceding the war. 

Another question which causes anxiety to the Latin American 
countries is whether the United States will be in a position after 
the war to provide the machinery and means of production neces- 
sary for their economic development, which they hope to purchase 
with the dollar reserves accumulated as a result of their surplus 
exports during the war. The emphasis placed by the Mexico Con- 
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ference on the industrialisation of Latin America has already been 
mentioned. Indeed, industrialisation is formally recommended in 
resolution L, provided that the industries that are created are capable 
of expanding naturally without permanent high customs protec- 
tion and provided that private initiative is encouraged and the 
legitimate interests of national and foreign capital are duly re- 
spected. The resolution also requires that: 


(a) The American republics with an abundant supply of capital 
will provide the other States with long-term credits at equitable 
rates of interest; 

(6) The American republics which produce machinery will 
endeavour after the war, without discrimination, to fulfil all orders 
for such goods from other countries which are anxious to become 
industrialised and to develop their natural resources. 


Resolutions XVI and XX also deal in different forms with the 
problem of the supply of producers’ goods for the Latin American 
States which are anxious to pursue a policy of industrial- 
isation. 

Mr. Clayton admitted that after the war it was expected that 
there would be such a demand for machinery and producers’ goods 
that the United States might find it difficult to meet the require- 
ments of the Latin American nations. In the United States there 
was an urgent need for the renewal of industrial equipment, for 
many undertakings had worked uninterruptedly during the war. 
Nevertheless, American productive capacity had increased con- 
siderably in recent years, and in the case of machine tools it was 
between 12 and 15 times as large as it was before the war. So long 
as the present system of control over private enterprise continued, 
the Government of the United States would be in a position to 
grant the Latin American countries a reasonable allocation of 
American output. After that the authorities would consider what 
other means could be adopted to satisfy Latin American demand. 
In any case the United States recognised that their purchasing 
operations in the Latin American countries could not be considered 
as concluded until those countries had received a corresponding 
return in the form of goods and services. They also realised that it 
was in their interest to encourage the industrialisation of the Latin 
American countries so as to secure a rise in the standard of living. 
As to credits, the Export-Import Bank was prepared to consider 
requests for loans for any sound measures of economic develop- 
ment. It would, however, refuse to provide credits to undertakings 
which could not prosper without government subsidies or excessive 
tariffs. Up to the present the Bank, which had increased its capital 
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by $500 million in 1940 in order to finance the development of the 
western hemisphere, had contracted obligations in Latin American 
countries amounting to more than $800 million, although the sums 
actually utilised did not exceed $263 million, half of which had 
already been repaid. Mr. Clayton also repeated some of the views 
expressed by Mr. Stettinius on the economic policy of the United 
States, pointing out that after the war that country would favour 
freedom of trade and individual initiative. 


The Economic Charter of the Americas 


The economic principles outlined by Mr. Clayton were in- 
corporated in an important resolution adopted by the Conference 
after a preliminary discussion which lasted for several days in a 
number of committees. The final text of the Economic Charter 
of the Americas differs considerably from that originally proposed 
by the United States delegation. The abolition or even the reduc- 
tion of tariff barriers, for example, was hotly debated and was 
opposed by the Latin American countries which are in course of 
industrialisation. The text adopted by the Conference merely 
recommends as a common aspiration of the American republics 
that some formulae should be found to reduce all barriers detri- 
mental to international trade without infringing the rules which 
can guarantee a rising standard of living for all peoples throughout 
the world and the improvement of their economic life on a sound 
basis. The question of the raising of the standard of living was 
also stressed in the preamble to the Charter, which states that 
this factor must be taken into account, along with freedom of 
economic action, in preparing any positive programme of action 
destined to satisfy the fundamental economic aspirations of the 
peoples of the Americas. According to the Charter this aspiration, 
which is shared with all peoples everywhere, ‘‘is to be able to exer- 
cise effectively their natural right to live decently and work and 
exchange goods productively in peace and with security”. It will 
be seen that these terms closely resemble those of the Declaration 
of Philadelphia. Indeed the Charter expressly refers to that im- 
portant Declaration adopted at the Twenty-sixth Session of the 
International Labour Conference and lays down the principle that 
the American republics should endeavour to realise its objectives. 
The Charter, like many of the other resolutions of the Conference, 
gives full weight to the social aspect of economic problems. It 
expressly links the two by stating that an improvement in living 
conditions depends in the last resort on an increase in individual 
output resulting from improved industrial equipment. 
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Among the obstacles to international trade the Charter specifies 
cartels and other agreements which aim at stifling free competition 
and preventing the free play of prices. Excessive economic na- 
tionalism is also mentioned in the same category, because it leads 
to dumping and excessive restrictions on imports. The Charter 
lays down the principle that such practices must be avoided in any 
sound economic policy. 

The Charter further states that the American republics are 
willing to collaborate in the mobilisation of economic’ resources 
until the achievement of final victory, in the maintenance of econo- 
mic stability during the transitional period from war to peace, and 
in economic progress by the development of natural resources, in- 
dustrialisation, the improvement of transportation, the modernisa- 
tion of agriculture, etc. The co-operation of the American republics 
with other nations so that all may have free access to raw materials 
and to the producers’ goods required for industrialisation is another 
principle laid down in the Charter. The following principles are 
also mentioned: 


(1) Fair and equitable treatment for private initiative and for 
foreign capital, provided that the principles of public interest are 
respected ; 

(2) The development of international investment and the 
stabilisation of currencies; 

(3) The bringing into operation as soon as possible of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations; 

(4) The expansion of consumption and the readjustment of 
production by national and international measures whenever 
there is a surplus in any important primary commodity. 


It will be seen that the Economic Charter of the Americas 
enunciates afresh the principles of a liberal economy and the main- 
tenance and encouragement of private initiative in production. 
It must not, however, be interpreted as a definite commitment, 
but rather as an expression of the joint aspirations of the American 
Governments, for it was in this sense that it was adopted by the 
Conference. It led to one reaction in particular—the speech de- 
livered to the plenary session by Mr. G. del Pedregal, Advisor 
to the Central Bank and Amortisation Fund of Chile. 
Speaking on behalf of his delegation he made the following 


points: ° 
(a) If the industrialisation of the Latin American countries 
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is carried out without co-ordinated international action it may lead 
to the creation of a number of autarkies in which production would 
be costly and standards of living low; 

(b) The foreign capital required for this industrialisation should 
for preference be invested in the production of new wealth in- 
tended for export; national capital should be given a share in the 
organisation and management of undertakings and should be the 
only capital used for public utility services; 

(c) The encouragement of private initiative should not prevent 
Governments from exercising some control over it when it becomes 
harmful to the public interest, for it is the duty of Governments to 
guide the economic development of their countries. 


Mr. del Pedregal further pointed out that the Conference had 
refrained from mentioning economic co-ordination and planning. 
There was, however, one type of planning which the Latin American 
Governments should undertake, namely, the type practised in 
Chile by the Production Development Corporation (Corporacién 
de Fomento de la Produccién), which existed to make good any lack 
of private initiative. Encouragement of this kind to the national 
economic system could not be considered as undue government 
interference. In connection with those remarks it may be pointed 
out that the Declaration of social principles of the Americas, men- 
tioned above, suggested that social insurance funds should be in- 
vested in undertakings producing consumers’ goods for the workers 
—a proposal originally made by Mr. J. Carlos Vital, former Acting 
Minister of Labour of Brazil. 

The Confederation of Latin American Workers, in a document 
published by its President, Mr. Lombardo Toledano, after the 
Conference, criticised some of the resolutions adopted at Mexico, and 
in particular the Economic Charter of the Americas. While approv- 
ing the idea of the industrialisation of Latin America the document 
points out that the investment of foreign capital in Latin America 
could not produce the desired social results unless there was the 
necessary State supervision, which, as has been seen, was not 
mentioned in the Charter. It is further brought out that the ap- 
plication of the principle of liberty advocated by the Charter 
would not bring the world back to the liberal economy of former 
times; the only result would be to hamper State control and en- 
courage control by private corporations.' 





1 Fl Popular, Mexico, 10 Mar. 1945. Cf. also David Err6n: Address at the 
49th annual meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia. Release of 14 April. The address will appear in the July number 
of the Annals of the Academy. 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING ARGENTINA 


It will be remembered that the Argentine Government which 
came into power after the armed insurrection of June 1944 was 
not recognised by a number of the American States, so that at 
the end of 1944 that Government sent a note to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union requesting it to convene, in 
accordance with the procedure instituted at the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference, a meeting of leading American jurists to study the situa- 
tion. At the date when this request was received the American 
nations co-operating in the war effort had already begun to discuss 
the possibility of holding the conference which eventually met in 
Mexico City. In view of this fact the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union considered that this conference would provide an 
opportunity for considering the Argentine request, which was 
therefore submitted to the Mexico Conference. 

Of all the major questions on the agenda of the Conference, 
that concerning the request of the Government of Argentina was 
the only one on which no special committee was set up, nor was the 
question debated in the speeches made in plenary session. Many 
speakers, however, expressed their regret at the absence of an 
Argentine delegation at the Conference. Mr. Ledo Velloso, Acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, said that the Brazilian people 
more than any other were in a position to pay tribute to the services 
rendered to the unity of the American nations by Argentine states- 
men, jurists, thinkers and writers. 

The resolution on this question states that the union of the 
twenty-one American republics is indivisible and that the Argentine 
nation is and always has been an integral part of that union. The 
circumstances existing before the Mexico meeting had not under- 
gone any change that would have justified the Conference in taking 
steps to re-establish, as it earnestly desired to do, the unity of the 
American States in the policy of solidarity that had been strength- 
ened during the deliberations of the Conference. The Conference 
declared that the Argentine nation had so far not found it possible 
to take steps which would have permitted her participation in the 
Conference. It expressed the hope that Argentina would find her- 
self in a position to express her conformity with and adherence to 
the principles and declarations approved by the Mexico Con- 
ference. Recalling the Declaration of Chapultepec, to the effect 
that it was essential for the American States to maintain complete 
solidarity in face of any threats or acts of aggression against any 
one of them, the Conference expressed the hope that the Argentine 
nation would: co-operate with the other American nations in their 
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common policy so as to become a signatory to the joint declara- 
tion of the United Nations. Consequently, the final act of the 
Mexico Conference remains open for signature by Argentina.' Mr. 
Padilla, as President of the Conference, was authorised to communi- 
cate the Conference decision to the Argentine Government through 
the Pan American Union.’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


It will be seen from the above analysis that the Mexico Con- 
ference dealt with a number of far-reaching questions in the political 
field as well as in the economic and social fields. On the political 
side the most striking features of its work were the desire to 
strengthen the bonds between American countries, the support 
it gave to the new world security organisation, and the desire to 
make the inter-American system an integral and constructive part 
of that organisation. The Conference also emphasised that economic 
progress and the raising of the standard of living were increasingly 
becoming fundamental factors in relations between States. The idea 
that prosperity is indivisible just as peace is indivisible runs through 
the whole of its discussions. It can even be asserted in the light of 
the texts analysed above that the Mexico meeting was an economic 
and social Conference just as much as a political one, and this 
view is confirmed by the speeches of the heads of delegations. A 
detailed examination of those speeches, which was impossible with- 
in the limits of this article, would show that the resolutions adopted 
reflected fully and faithfully the problems which thc various Amer- 
ican countries are anxious to solve. 

It is important to note the stress laid on the industrialisation 
of Latin America, not as an end in itself but as the most effective 
means of improving living conditions. The Conference expressly 
urged that the forthcoming Inter-American Technical Economic 
Conference should deal also with social problems. Like the Phila- 
delphia Conference, the Mexico Conference closely linked up econo- 
mic and social problems. This is clearly brought out by the fact 
that the implementation of the principles of the Declaration of 





1 The attitude of the Confederation of Latin American Workers to the ques- 
tion of Argentina is dealt with in the above-mentioned document published by 
its President (El Popular, Mexico, 10 Mar. 1945). Cf. also the views expressed 
at the Cali Conference, International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, 

. 242. 

2 The final texts of the Conference will be deposited in the archives of the 
Mexican Department of Foreign Affairs, which will send authenticated copies 
to the Governments of the American republics and, among other organisations, 
to the Pan American Union, the Secretariat of the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 
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Philadelphia was laid down as one of the principles for the America 
nations in the Economic Charter of the Americas. Thus the results 
of the Mexico Conference have a direct bearing on the work of the 
International Labour Organisation. Its work must also be strength- 
‘ened by the recommendation made in two different resolutions that 
the American countries should ratify international labour Conven- 
tions and should give effect to other texts adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, including the Conferences of the 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The International Labour Organisation received two specific 
requests for co-operation from the Mexico Conference. It is asked 
to collaborate with the Inter-American Juridical Committee in 
drafting an Inter-American Charter on Social Guarantees, and 
with the American International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood and the Inter-American Commission of Women in 
preparing a ‘Charter for the protection of women and children. 








Accident Insurance for Dutch Merchant 
Seamen during the War 


by 


H. A. KgeuLS 
Netherlands Maritime Insurance Institution 


In accordance with the decision of the Joint Maritime Commission 
in January 1945 and in preparation for the Preparatory Maritime 
Meeting scheduled for October of this year, the International Labour 
Office is at present preparing a report on social security for merchant 
seamen which will be submitted to a committee of experts in July. 
The present article is therefore of topical interest. The extension of the 
benefits of maritime social insurance here described is typical of what 
has happened in several insurance schemes for seamen during the 
war. It is also an interesting example of how the war has in some 
cases provided the incentive for a unification and development of social 
insurance which had long been thought desirable in certain quarters 
in the countries concerned. The author, Mr. H. A. Keuls, is an ad- 
ministrator of the Netherlands Maritime Insurance Institution, 
described in the text, and he therefore writes from first-hand knowledge 
of the social developments he discusses. 


THe Pre-War SITUATION 


EFORE the war, most of the legislative provisions governing 
the position of seamen on ships sailing under the Dutch flag 
were on similar lines, irrespective of whether the place of registration 
or home port of the vessel was in the Netherlands, the Dutch East 
Indies, Curacao or Surinam. As regards accident insurance, how- 
ever, there were very great differences—a state of affairs which 
may be attributed to the fact that social insurance is of com- 
paratively recent growth and that the legislation in overseas terri- 
tories generally lags behind the legislation of the mother country. 
Accident insurance for the crews of vessels with their home 
port in the Netherlands was regulated by the Seamen’s Accidents 
Act of 1919, which provided allowances to a seaman injured in an 
accident in the service of the vessel and benefits to dependants in 
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the event of his death. This Act covered ordinary maritime risks 
and also war risks, having originally developed out of an Act of 
1915 which covered war risks only. The allowances paid under 
the legislation are fixed by Ministerial Decree and differ according 
to the seaman’s grade and the degree of disablement. In the event 
of death, the seaman’s widow is entitled to a pension until she 
remarries, and children are granted certain allowances up to the 
age of 16. Parents, grand-parents and parents-in-law are also 
entitled to certain pensions if dependent on the deceased at the time 
of the accident and if the total statutory pension for all dependants 
has not been exhausted by the payments due to the widow and 
children. In addition, the legislation provides for compensation 
for the total loss of effects as a result of shipwreck. The Act does 
not provide for medical treatment and rehabilitation for injured 
seamen nor for the supply of artificial limbs and other medical 
appliances. Under the Commercial Code, however, any seaman 
left abroad as the result of an accident is entitled to his keep and 
medical treatment for a period not exceeding 12 months and to 
free repatriation, in addition to the allowances paid under the 
Seamen’s Accidents Act. 

The Act contains no provisions concerning the administration 
of the system of allowances beyond stating that all payments are 
to be made by the shipowners. In 1917, the shipowners set up a 
mutual insurance organisation, known as the Maritime Risks 
Fund, to cover their liabilities. As a result of negotiations between 
the shipowners and the seamen’s unions, the parties agreed to 
certain increases in the statutory benefits of the Seamen’s Accidents 
Act, one of the most important being an increase in the rate of pen- 
sion for officers’ widows. These agreements were embodied in the 
regulations of the Maritime Risks Fund. At the request of the 
seamen’s unions, representatives of these unions were nominated 
to advisory committees set up in 1938 to advise the management 
of the Maritime Risks Fund in difficult cases where litigation was 
likely to arise. This system, whereby the seamen were given a 
part—although only a very small part—in the responsibility for 
the administration of the Fund, proved extremely successful. In 
September 1939, after the outbreak of war, the shipowners and 
seamen reached an agreement increasing the benefits under the 
Seamen’s Accidents Act by 50 per cent. for all accidents arising 
out of war risks. 

In the case of ships with their home port in the Dutch East 
Indies, there was no accident insurance scheme before the war, 
but it was customary to grant the Dutch European staff of such 
‘vessels the benefit of the general legislation although no legal 
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obligation existed. In 1940, the Dutch East Indies introduced 
their own legislation on this question which differed in nearly every 
respect from that of the Netherlands. Generally speaking, the 
benefits payable under the Seamen’s Accidents Act were more 
favourable to the beneficiaries. After the fall of the Dutch East 
Indies in 1942, the Seamen’s Accidents Act was applied to the 
crews of vessels registered there, and consequently the Dutch East 
Indian legislation does not call for any further mention. In the 
case of accidents occurring on board vessels registered in Curacao, 
a local Act was in force which covered accidents on shore as well 
as at sea. The larger shipping companies, however, voluntarily 
applied to their Dutch European staff the more favourable pro- 
visions of the Seamen’s Accidents Act. There were practically no 
sea-going vessels registered in Surinam, and this category can 
therefore be left out of consideration. 

Before the war, many experts were convinced that the Seamen's 
Accidents Act was somewhat out of date and required amendment 
and improvement. In particular, the fact that the Act did not 
provide medical treatment for injured seamen was felt to be a 
serious defect, and in many cases such treatment was given volun- 
tarily. Moreover, the fact that the administration of the legisla- 
tion was entirely in the hands of the shipowners, with only very 


restricted and purely financial control by the State and no 
control whatsoever by the seamen, was held to be incompatible 
with the modern conception of social insurance. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT SINCE 1940 


When the Netherlands were invaded in May 1940, the greater 
part of the Dutch Merchant Navy was able to escape from enemy 
hands. At the request of the Government and with the help of 
special facilities granted by it, a central organisation, the Nether- 
lands Shipping and Trading Committee Ltd., was set up by the 
shipowners in London to administer this fleet and ensure its em- 
ployment to the full in furthering the Allied war effort. The board 
of this Committee consisted of directors of shipping companies, 
and its meetings were attended by Government representatives. 
Subsequently, in 1942, all Dutch merchant vessels were requisi- 
tioned by the Government, and in 1944 the Dutch Ministry of 
Shipping and Fisheries took over the management of the fleet 
from the Netherlands Shipping and Trading Committee. 

At an early stage the question of accident insurance for seamen 
proved to be a problem of extreme difficulty. Contact with the 
former Maritime Risks Fund set up by the shipowners was com- 
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pletely broken off and a new administrative body had therefore 
to be set up. Moreover, the heavy loss of life among Dutch merchant 
seamen made it ‘very doubtful whether the shipowners could con- 
tinue to bear the sole liability for the payment of allowances under 
war conditions, when losses could not possibly be assessed in ad- 
vance. The first attempts to insure the entire risk so as to stabilise 
the costs into a ‘fixed premium proved unsuccessful, but after 
negotiation the British War Risks Insurance Office agreed to 
insure fatal casualties for a capital sum, so that in this way at least 
part of the cost was stabilised. At the same time the shipowners 
applied for assistance to the Dutch’ Government through the 
Minister for Social Affairs, who was responsible for the enforcement 
of the Seamen’s Accidents Act. After lengthy negotiations an agree- 
ment was reached between the Government and the shipowners, 
whereby the Government agreed to pay a certain supplementary 
contribution in the event of the shipowners’ contributions proving 
insufficient to cover the risk during the war period. The Govern- 
ment made the following conditions: 


(a) The shipowners’ contributions should be administered by 
an institution set up for the purpose. 

(b) The Government guarantee would apply only to ships in 
respect of which contributions were paid to that institution. 

(c) In order to ensure a reasonable distribution of the risk, all 
ships chartered on time charter to the British Government must be 
affiliated to that institution. 

(d) The Government must have an extensive share in the 
management of the institution. 

(e) The Government guarantee would apply only in so far as 
the financial working of the shipping companies during the war, 
as compared with 1939, was such that the State might reasonably be 
expected to take over a share of the shipping companies’ obligations. 


In accordance with these conditions, the Maritime Insurance 
Institution (1940) was established on 3 January 1941, with nominal 
headquarters at Willemstad, Curagao, and its general administra- 
tive offices in London. The board of this Institution consisted of 
eight members, of whom seven were nominated by the Netherlands 
Shipping and Trading’ Committee Ltd., representing the ship- 
owners, and one representing the seamen was nominated by the 
Minister for Social Affairs. The Minister also appointed two Gov- 
ernment representatives to the board. According to the statutes 
of the Institution, the Minister for Social Affairs has'the right to 
veto any decision of the board, and the investment of the funds of 
the Institution requires his approval.’ In September '1944, an addi- 
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tional member representing the owners. of coastal. vessels was 
nominated to the board, and at the same time provision was made 
for the possible appointment of a second representative of the 
seamen by the Minister for Social Affairs. 

All ships sailing to and from the United Kingdom, which formed 
a considerable part of the Dutch Merchant Navy, were immediately 
affiliated to the Maritime Insurance Institution, but there were 
still a considerable number of ships, especially those in the Far 
East and those trading along the coast of America, which were 
not affiliated. In order to ensure that seamen on those vessels would 
be covered by the provisions of the Seamen’s Accidents Act, the 
Minister for Social Affairs arranged that the shipping companies 
concerned should deposit security with the Maritime Insurance 
Institution and should entrust the Institution with the administra- 
tion of their liabilities so as to ensure uniform application of the 
legislation. This naturally applied only to seamen serving on ships 
falling within the scope of the Seamen’s Accidents Act—that is, 
those registered in the Netherlands. After the fall of the Dutch 
East Indies in 1942, it was decided to apply the provisions of the 
Act to the crews of vessels originally registered in the Dutch East 
Indies or in Curagao. From that date the same legislation has 
applied to the crews of all vessels sailing under the Dutch 
flag. 

At the same time the Netherlands Government decided to 
requisition the whole merchant fleet. The question then arose 
whether, as the Government itself had become responsible for the 
payment of compensation under the Seamen’s Accidents Act, it 
was desirable to have a special institution to administer the neces- 
sary funds. The Government decided to continue the existing 
system so as to give the seamen the greatest possible security. It 
also decided that all ships under the Dutch flag which had previously 
not been affiliated to the Institution should become affiliated. 

As a result, the situation now differs considerably from the pre- 
war position. The changes may be summed up as follows. Firstly, 
the same accident insurance system now applies to the crews of all 
vessels sailing under the Dutch flag, irrespective of where they are 
registered. In the second place, the administration of the legisla- 
tion is centralised in one organisation. In the third place, seamen 
are represented on the board of the Institution responsible for ad- 
ministering the legislation and thus have a voice in its management, 
whereas formerly they were represented only in an advisory capacity, 
and that only in the Netherlands. Finally, the administration of 
the scheme is directly controlled by the Government, as the Minister 
for Social Affairs has the right to veto any decision of the board. 
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Following the usual practice in the Netherlands, the Govern- 
ment set up an advisory committee in London, the members of 
which were nominated by the Minister for Social Affairs. Sub- 
sidiary advisory committees were later established in New York 
and Curacao. The London committee consists of one representative 
of the shipowners and one representative of the seamen. The 
statutes of the Maritime Insurance Institution provide that the 
advisory committee in London must be consulted on all decisions 
concerning invalidity pensions or pensions to the dependants of a 
deceased seaman. In practice, the committee is also consulted on 
any other questions of special difficulty. At the end of 1940 the 
Minister for Social Affairs established a special arbitration court in 
London to deal with cases in which a seaman wished to appeal 
against a decision of the Maritime Insurance Institution. It is of 
some interest to note that claimants are entitled to free legal assis- 
tance at the expense of the Institution. It had been feared in some 
quarters that this might lead to excessive litigation, but this has 
not been the case, and the arbitration court has had only some 25 
cases to deal with in four years. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE LEGISLATION 


During the war, the Seamen’s Accidents Act has been extended 
in One very important respect and has been amended in a number 
of particulars, all in favour of the beneficiaries. The extension, 
introduced by Royal Decree of 16 April 1942, assimilates certain 
diseases to maritime accidents for the purposes of the legislation. 
This Decree, which will remain in force only for the duration of 
the war, covers the following: 


(1) Tropical and other diseases to be specifically defined by 
Decree, in so far as these diseases are contracted in the course of 
the seaman’s employment; the following have so far been scheduled: 
dengue, malaria, blackwater fever, amoebic and bacillary dysentery, 
recurring fever, leptospirosis, yellow fever, typhus, plague, Bang’s 
disease, cholera, leishmaniasis, beriberi, heatstroke, sunstroke, 
typhoid, smallpox, bilharziasis, filariasis, Malta fever; 

(2) War accidents and diseases resulting directly from them. 


The provisions of this Decree call for the following comments. 
Before the war, Dutch industrial insurance legislation for work 
ashore covered certain diseases as well as accidents, but the Sea- 
men’s Accidents Act applied only to accidents. The diseases now 
included in its scope are mainly infectious tropical diseases which 
it was felt essential to consider as occupational diseases because, 
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as a result of war conditions, ships have frequently to stay much 
longer in tropical waters than was normal before the war and 
seamen have no longer the choice of ship or route on which they 
want to sail. The clause of the Decree concerning diseases resulting 
from war accidents is particularly interesting as it provides the 
possibility of compensation in cases of neurosis, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, frostbite, etc., if they can be attributed to war conditions. 
In addition, certain war accidents themselves are now included. 
The previous legislation had applied only to accidents incurred 
in the service of the vessel, but under the above Decree certain 
accidents occurring on shore, during leave, etc., are also covered. 
The rules of the Maritime Insurance Institution embody an agree- 
ment between the shipowners and the seamen’s unions whereby 
accidents mainly due to blackout conditions are considered as 
accidents incurred in the service of the ship. 

Another Royal Decree of 26 March 1942 provides that invali- 
dity pensions to non-Dutch seamen or pensions to the dependants 
of such seamen may be settled by lump-sum compensation if both 
parties—the Institution and the beneficiaries—agree. A Ministerial 
Decree provides that this lump sum payment may not be less than 
the sum of the pension instalments for five years. This system is 
intended to apply only during the war. Generally speaking, the 
system of lump-sum payments has never been favoured by Dutch 
legislators as it was thought that most beneficiaries would be un- 
duly attracted by the idea of receiving a small capital sum and 
would be liable to squander it. The reason for issuing the present 
Royal Decree was that during the war a much larger number of 
non-Dutch seamen were signed on than ever before, and many of 
those seamen came from countries where such lump-sum settle- 
ments were customary. The Maritime Insurance Institution has 
been very careful in the application of this Decree, and whenever 
a beneficiary asks for this type of settlement it investigates whether 
such a course seems desirable. The experience of the Institution 
in the administration of this system suggests the conclusion that in 
general such an arrangement should not be favoured, except in the 
case of a very low degree of invalidity, when the pension due is 
very small. 

Mention was made earlier of the agreement between shipowners 
and seamen in 1939 to increase the accident benefits by 50 per cent. 
in the case of war risks. The result of this agreement was that a 
great discrepancy existed between the benefits payable to victims 
of war accidents and those paid in respect of normal maritime acci- 
dents, and this led to litigation to determine the border line between 
war risks and normal maritime risks. In 1942, when the merchant 
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fleet was requisitioned, the Government consented to eliminate 
this difference retroactively as from 15 May 1940 by increasing 
the benefits for normal maritime risks by 50 per cent. This increase 
applies only to Dutch subjects and to foreign seamen who were 
already serving in the Dutch Merchant Navy before the occupation 
of the Netherlands. At the same time, the rate of compensation 
for loss of outfit was increased by 10 per cent. 

As already mentioned, the Seamen’s Accidents Act makes no 
provision for medical treatment and rehabilitation, although the 
Commercial Code stipulates that medical treatment must be 
provided for a seaman left behind in a foreign port. As, during the 
occupation of the Netherlands, seamen were constantly being left 
behind in foreign ports, medical treatment was regularly provided. 
It has also now been decided to provide disabled seamen with all 
the necessary artificial limbs and other appliances and to give them 
a full course of rehabilitation, including training for a new 
occupation if necessary. Again, the pensions payable under the 
accident legislation were naturally based on the cost of living in 
the Netherlands before the war. But as repatriation to the Nether- 
lands in time of war was impossible, the Maritime Insurance In- 
stitution soon found itself responsible for beneficiaries resident in 
all parts of the world with greatly varying standards of living, and 
in many cases additional allowances had to be paid so as to enable 
the beneficiaries to exist in reasonable comfort. When a beneficiary 
is unfit for service at sea, every effort is made to find him other 
employment, and if such employment is found a deduction is made 
from his supplementary allowance proportionate to his earnings. 
As generally happens when legislation applies only to a clearly 
defined risk and grants benefits to certain specified dependants and 
relatives, a number of borderline cases tend to arise. There is an 
article in the statutes of the Maritime Insurance Institution which 
permits the board in such cases to grant an allowance even although 
no legal right exists, or to grant a higher rate of allowance than is 
stipulated by the legislation. In this way benefits have frequently 
been paid to unmarried wives and illegitimate dependants although 
the legislation provides pensions only for a married wife and legiti- 
mate children, and in certain cases for legitimate parents, grand- 
parents, etc. 

It will be seen from the above survey that the most important 
changes in the application of the seamen’s accident insurance 
scheme during the war have been the inclusion of certain diseases 
in the scope of the legislation, an increase of 50 per cent. in the rates 
of benefit and the provision of free medical treatment and rehabilita- 
tion for disabled seamen. It is true that the changes in administra- 
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tion and the changes in benefits have been agreed upon for the 
duration of the war only, and consequently the whole position 
will have to be reconsidered on the conclusion of hostilities. There is, 
however, every reason to hope that many of the improvements 
will remain in force. The Dutch Merchant Navy has certainly 
deserved the most favourable possible treatment in respect of in- 
surance legislation, for it must not be forgotten that out of the 
original number of slightly over 20,000 seamen more than 3,500 
will never return to their homes. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Wage Increases in Liberated France 


One of the major problems facing all the liberated countries of 
Europe ts the adjustment and control of wages and prices. The measures 
taken in this field by the Governments of Belgium and Luxembourg 
have already been briefly outlined in the Review in general articles 
dealing with reconstruction in these two countries. The following 
article contains an account of the movement of wages in France during - 
enemy occupation, the plans made by the French Committee of National 
Liberation and the efforts of the French Provisional Government to 
adjust wages so as to bring them into closer relation with the cost of 
living. These efforts to secure a more reasonable standard of life for 
the workers have, as the article shows, been hampered by the general 
economic situation in France after liberation—a disastrous shortage 
of transport, the inability to import and distribute foodstuffs and raw 
materials, difficulties of communication between the central authorities 
and those in the provinces, and the general state of tension existing 
throughout France on the morrow of liberation. 


INTRODUCTION 


Immediately after the declaration of war in September 1939 
the French Government took legal measures to stabilise prices 
and wages. Until June 1940 these measures were fairly effective 
and no striking increase in prices took place. 

The Vichy Government maintained the principle of stabilisa- 
tion after the armistice but, though wage rates remained stable, 
prices rose rapidly and continuously. There were many reasons 
for this: the growing scarcity of goods, German requisitions, and 
the tremendous increase in the circulation of paper money, caused 
largely by the daily indemnity amounting to five hundred million 
francs paid to Germany. The gap between prices and wages con- 
tinued to widen. What was required was the current adjustment of 
wages to the cost of living, but the occupying authorities opposed 
any such measure, partly in order to benefit from the official prices 
and purchase French goods cheap, and partly to force French 
workers to go to Germany to work or, if they stayed in France, to 
work for the Todt Organisation or in French factories producing 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, pp. 330-335: 
“Reconstruction in Luxembourg’’; Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, pp. 419-432: “The 
First Reconstruction Measures in Liberated Belgium’, by Raoul Miry. 
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goods for Germany, where wages were higher than in other factories. 
However, because of unrest among the workers, who were showing 
their dissatisfaction by demonstrations and even strikes, the occupy- 
ing authorities finally permitted the Vichy Government to make 
successive wage increases either directly or in the form of supple- 
mentary allowances. But these measures were manifestly insuffi- 
cient to make up for the increased cost of living. 

Many undertakings got round the legal wage restrictions by 
paying bonuses and other gratuities, furnishing meals or offering 
facilities for obtaining provisions, etc. But in spite of these scattered 
and uneven measures an increasingly large margin was left between 
wage rates and the cost of living. At the time of liberation the wage 
rates bore a ratio of 1.65 to those in force in 1939; when benefits 
in kind and other advantages were considered, the ratio reached 
1.9 to 2. On the other hand, the weighted index for agricultural 
products was 2.8 to 3 in comparison with 1939 prices. These ratios, 
it must be noted, applied only to official prices, and it was impossible 
to live entirely on goods sold at controlled prices. 

Owing to these conditions the National Resistance Committee, 
in its programme of action drawn up during the period of under- 
ground activity, provided for ‘‘a considerable readjustment of 
wages and a guaranteed level of wages and salaries to ensure for 
each worker and his family security and a reasonable standard of 
living’. The trade union organisations which continued to work 
underground also demanded a substantial increase in wages to 
bring them into line with the actual cost of living. 

The French Committee of National Liberation, and subsequent- 
ly the French Provisional Government located in Algiers, was in 
touch with the situation in France and it also realised the need for 
an upward adjustment of wages. On 31 March 1944, in the course 
of a discussion in the Consultative Assembly on the main social 
measures to be introduced in France on its liberation’, the Com- 
missioner for Social Affairs, Mr. Adrien Tixier, described the prob- 
lem of wages as ‘‘the most urgent and the most acute of all those 
which would face the Government from the first day of liberation. 
It is already facing us’, he added, “‘since strikes are breaking out 
every week in metropolitan France. It is true that these strikes are 
demonstrations against Vichy and the occupying forces, but they are 
also justified movements of protest against the wage rates in force.” 
He reviewed the movement of wages and prices since September 
1939 and pointed out the increasing disproportion between wages 
and the cost of living, and he enunciated in the following terms the 
policy which the Government should follow: ‘The Committee 
of National Liberation should immediately decide on a substantial 
rise in wages. To refuse this wage increase would be to endorse 
the Vichy policy and it would also be an injustice and a political 
error which might lead to disorders among the workers—disorders 
which, in my opinion, would be justified."” Then he explained the 
proposed means of introducing this increase: ‘“The establishment 
of a minimum living wage made up of two parts, one for the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs and rationed goods, the other for the purchase 





1 Idem, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, pp. 221-222. 
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of unrationed but essential articles’. This minimum wage was to 
be worked out for unskilled workers, and minimum wages for other 
classes of workers determined on that basis. Mr. Tixier also anti- 
cipated that these wages would be revised later “in the light of 
increases in the cost of living and improvements in the supply 
situation”. The time would come, he thought, when French pro- 
duction would recover, transport services would improve, and ‘the 
amount of imports from outside the country become more satis- 
factory. Then wages would have to be increased in proportion to 
the amount of consumers’ goods available. He considered that 
this further increase should be administered by tripartite com- 
mittees made up of representatives of the Government, employers 
and workers. The Commissioner for Social Affairs also pointed 
out that other measures would be needed. The Government, he 
said, should take economic measures to stamp out the black market, 
and to increase production and supplies. It would also have to 
adopt financial measures to equalise the purchasing power of all 
Frenchmen. At the conclusion of the debate on the Commissioner’s 
report, the Assembly adopted a resolution calling for ‘‘the immediate 
raising of wages and their subsequent adjustment to the rise in 
prices and the volume of goods available’. 

At the end of August 1944 the Provisional Government, while 
still in Algiers, issued an Order concerning the wage increases to 
take place on the liberation of France. Shortly afterwards, while 
the Government was in course of moving to Paris, the provisional 
authorities established in the capital on the day of liberation made 
broadcast statements promising a very considerable increase in 
wages. These were widely heard and, as there were no telephonic 
or telegraphic communications with Paris, the local authorities, 
such as the regional commissioners and the prefects, noted the 
statements, which they had every reason to believe were official, 
and hastened to interpret and apply them. The result was that in 
the confusion of the moment a variety of different decisions were 
taken, often with no scientific basis, and in many cases wage in- 
creases were introduced which far exceeded those proposed by the 
authorities in Algiers. In some cases the decisions were taken on 
the initiative of individual employers. 

As soon as it reached Paris early in September, the Government, 
which had not yet issued regulations to give effect to the Order 
concerning wage increases, realised that the hopes raised among 
the workers by the broadcast statements of the provisional author- 
ities could not be entirely carried out and that in any case they 
exceeded what the Government contemplated. The general situa- 
tion at this time was tense, but it was inevitable that a certain 
time should elapse before the situation could be carefully examined 
and the necessary lengthy negotiations carried out with the trade 
union organisations with a view to reaching a compromise between 
their desires and the economic possibilities of the moment.. The 
demands of the trade unions became increasingly urgent, but it 
was not until the middle of September that the Government, 
having amended the Order drafted in Algiers, laid down regula- 
tions for the application of the Order in the Paris area, which was 
to serve as a model for the rest of France. For some weeks after 
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that the state of communications was still so bad that many of the 
regional commissioners had no knowledge of the instructions issued 
by the Ministers in Paris. Consequently, even when the Govern- 
ment had set up its system for raising wages and fixed the rates of 
increases, many varying decisions were taken without the know- 
ledge of the Government and the rates fixed were frequently in 
excess of the statutory ones. In short, the confused situation was 
responsible for wage increases on a very much more liberal scale 
than originally contemplated by the Government, and for increased 
disparity in wage rates between different areas, different industries 
and even neighbouring undertakings. 

The official increase in wage rates, described by Mr. Parodi, 
Minister of Labour and Social Security, as substantial, was 50 per 
cent. for ordinary labourers and 30 per cent. on the average for 
higher categories of workers. In addition, there were increases in 
the salaries and pensions of civil servants, in family allowances, 
in allowances to necessitous families with no breadwinner, in miners’ 
pensions, in old-age allowances, in war pensions and in unemploy- 
ment benefit. Moreover, as a result of the higher wages, the maxi- 
mum wage for liability for social insurance was increased from 
48,000 to 60,000 francs. 

This general rise in remuneration, which exceeded that originally 
contemplated and which was hastily applied in the first heat of 
liberation to meet the immediate needs of the moment, would not 
appear to have been accompanied by the economic and financial 
measures suggested in March 1944 by Mr. Tixier, Commissioner 
for Social Affairs. Consequently, there was nothing to offset the 
incidence on production of this rise in wages which was introduced 
suddenly just when the revival of industrial activity was meeting 
with tremendous difficulties. In the absence of such economic and 
financial measures there was a risk that the increase in workers’ 
incomes would remain purely nominal. 

Since, on the other hand, the production of foodstuffs is still 
insufficient and the black market flourishes as a result, there is 
reason to fear that the rise in wages will be overtaken in the near 
future by a further increase in the cost of living. If that takes 
place the wage problem will have to be tackled again, but before 
that time the Government may have been able to apply a com- 
prehensive economic policy in which the wage question will be 
included. 

It must be remembered that the Government did not envisage 
a definitive settlement of the problem of remuneration, but merely 
a provisional one, as even the title of the Order shows. Mr. Parodi, 
Minister of Labour and Social Security, expressed this intention 
in instructions on wage increases in the Paris area when he said: 
“The Government is taking immediate measures to raise the work- 
ers’ standard of living by a substantial general wage increase pen- 
ding the adoption of a rational wage policy’’. In other instructions 
to regional commissioners, which are dealt with below, the Minister 
alluded to a second stage in wage policy which had become necessary 
because of the diversity of solutions adopted by the regional com- 
missioners or by the prefects at a time when they were out of touch 
with the central Government. 
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It should also be noted that the system of introducing the same 
wage increment for all occupations and all categories of workers 
meant that the existing divergences between different groups per- 
sisted, subject to certain maximum limits which could not be ex- 
ceeded. No account was taken in this system of the fact that work- 
ers in certain occupations had benefited by a rise in wages before 
the liberation of France while others had not, or of the fact that 
certain employers had increased the wages of their staffs without 
legal sanction whereas others had not. Moreover, the system 
reacted unfairly on skilled workers, whose wages did not rise in 
the same proportion as those of labourers. Consequently, the trade 
unions constantly demanded a complete overhauling of wages 
throughout the whole economic system, and the Government 
shared this desire. In January 1945, therefore, the Government 
appointed a committee, including representatives of trade unions 
and employers’ organisations, to find a means of establishing a 
rational and equitable scale of wages. In a speech to the Con- 
sultative Assembly on 8 February 1945, Mr. Parodi, Minister of 
Labour and Social Security, stated that this committee was still 
hard at work trying to find a remedy for a situation which had 
become intolerable. 

At the time these measures were taken, from August 1944 on- 
wards, the Government recognised, at least provisionally, the 
validity of all acts, decrees and orders of the Vichy Government 
which, since June 1940, had raised the rates of wages, salaries, 
pensions, allowances, etc. The increases granted by the Provisional 
Government after the liberation of the country are supplementary 
to those already in force. A detailed analysis is given below of 
these adjustments. 


WAGES IN GENERAL 


The Order of 24 August 1944 


On 24 August 1944 the French Provisional Government in 
Algiers issued an Order concerning provisional wage increases to 
be granted on the liberation of France', and this was amended on 
14 September 1944 by another, issued in Paris.2 These Orders 
merely laid down the general principles according to which the 
increases were to be made, leaving the rates to be fixed by sub- 
sequent orders. 


Provisions of the Order. 


Scope. The provisions of the Order apply to industrial and 
commercial undertakings, handicrafts, the liberal professions, 
public offices and departments, trade unions, companies and associa- 
tions of all kinds. They do not apply, however, to railway em- 
ployees, the mercantile marine, or wage earners in the departments 
of the Upper and Lower Rhine and the Moselle. In Corsica con- 





1 Journal officiel de la ee francaise, 30 Aug. 1944, p. 777. 
2 Idem, 16 Sept. 1944, p. 813 
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ditions for wage increases remained as fixed by regulations of 
November 1943.! 


Procedure. Provisional wage increases are to be given by order 
of the Minister of Labour and Social Security, or, on his authorisa- 
tion, by orders of the regional commissioners. The latter orders 
had to be issued within two months of the promulgation of the 
Order of 24 August 1944, or, for areas not yet liberated at that time, 
within two months of their complete liberation. 

The orders will be issued after consultation with workers’ and 
employers’ occupational organisations, and the cost of living and 
food supplies available in the area concerned will be taken into 
account. The amount of the increase to be made in the wage rate 
of unskilled labourers will first be fixed. The wages of other occupa- 
tional groups in all industries or occupations will then be increased 
by the same amount irrespective of the size of the former wage. 
Since this increase was essentially an emergency measure to help 
workers to keep alive, it was considered reasonable that all workers, 
no matter what their occupational qualifications, should be given 
the same sum as an increase. 


Limitation of increases. In each undertaking the average wage 
rate paid to all workers of the same occupational class may not 
exceed the legal minimum wage rate for this class plus 20 per cent. 
Except for this restriction no limit is set to the wage rate of the 
individual worker. The Minister of Labour and Social Security, 
in instructions issued on 3 October 1944, explained this limitation: 


The wage policy adopted by the Vichy Government under the influence of 
the German authorities had resulted in wages being kept so low that the legal 
maxima were generally disregarded in practice. The increases that were actually 
granted differed widely in character. Those which were given in almost all under- 
takings were the result of the universally recognised need to increase workers’ 
incomes—since the regulations kept them below subsistence level—and were 
relatively limited in amount and uniform in application.? Other increases, given 
in some undertakings working for Germany or for the black market, were unduly 
high and extremely varied in amount. Because of these considerations the object 
of the present legislation is to grant a provisional emergency increase while at 
the same time cutting German and black market wages to reasonable levels. On 
the other hand it is not intended that the increase should be limited when—as is 
generally the case—the wages actually paid approach the normal wage rates for 
the occupation. A hasty wage enquiry carried out at the time of liberation showed 
that the increases planned could be added to the wages actually being paid with- 
out the average becoming more than 120 per cent. of the legal minimum rate for 
each occupational class. 


Equality of treatment. Women’s minimum wage rates were 
made equal to men’s for equal work performed under the same 
conditions. 


Penalties. In case of infringement of the provisions of the 
orders issued to give effect to the Order of 24 August 1944, the 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, 
pp. 533-534. 
2 Cf. Idem, No. 2, Feb. 1944, pp. 242-245. 
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provisions of the Decree of 10 November 1939 concerning labour 
during the hostilities are to be enforced. According to this Decree, 
an employer who pays undue or insufficient wages is liable to a 
fine equal to three times the amount by which his wage payment 
was excessive or insufficient. This fine is to be paid to the National 
Solidarity Fund and is not to prejudice any claims the worker may 
make for compensation. In addition, the penal provisions of the 
Labour Code relating to employers who pay wages below those 
fixed by collective agreements or arbitration awards by which they 
are bound are applicable. An Order of 21 December 1944! amended 
the Labour Code so that labour inspectors could prosecute for 
infringements of wage regulations. 


Administration of the Order. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Order of 24 August 
1944, the Minister of Labour and Social Security on 14 September 
1944 issued an Order concerning provisional wage increases in the 
Paris area’, and on 3 October 1944 he issued detailed instructions 
for its administration. By another Order of 16 September (signed 
on 24 August 1944*) he temporarily delegated his power to grant 
wage increases to the regional commissioners. These powers were 
withdrawn again on 29 September 1944, since when the Minister 
alone has dealt with this question. 


Paris area. The beneficiaries of the wage adjustments are those 
enumerated in the Order of 24 August 1944; those excluded are 
railway personnel and members of the mercantile marine and, in 
addition, persons employed in mines and in public services, home 
workers, and agricultural workers. 

For the purposes of the Order workplaces are divided into three 
zones, and a special rate of increase is fixed for each. The new legal 
minimum wage rates for workers of either sex over 18 years of age 
may be obtained by adding an hourly increase of 5 francs for zone I, 
4.40 francs for zone II, and 4 francs for zone III to the minimum 
wage rates laid down by earlier regulations. No worker in any 
occupation or occupational class may be paid less than the wage 
fixed by this new rate. The amount of the increase was determined 
by taking as a basis the approximate average of the legal minimum 
wage rates for unskilled workers in the different industries and occu- 
pations. This average was found to be 10 francs for zone I. It is 
therefore to this 10 franc rate that the increase held necessary is to 
be added. For zone I a 50 per cent. increase was determined upon 
because of conditions in the Paris area at that time. 

The hourly increases are added to the actual wages received in 
the pay period preceding 1 September 1944. The wage plus the 
increase must not bring the new wage to more than 30 francs an 
hour or 6,000 francs a month. For employees paid by the month 
the increase in remuneration will be proportionate to the number 
of hours worked during the month. However, this may be modified 
in cases where a system of lump-sum monthly increases appears 

1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 22 Dec. 1944, p. 2013. 


2 Idem, 16 Sept. 1944, p. 819. 
3 Ibid. 
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to be preferable. The increase for young workers and apprentices 
of both sexes under 18 years of age is fixed at the following percen- 
tages of the increase set for adult workers: 14 to 15 years, 50 per 
cent.; 15 to 16 years, 60 per cent.; 16 to 18 years, 80 per cent. 

In cases where Decrees applying the Act of 21 June 1936 on the 
40-hour week have put a period of 40 hours of actual work on the 
same footing as a longer period of attendance, the increase must be 
calculated not on the latter but on the number of hours of actual 
work corresponding to this attendance period. 

The percentage increase for overtime fixed by the regulations 
in force applies to the new wage rate under the same conditions as 
to the old. The ceiling on hourly payments mentioned above refers 
only to normal hours of work. Consequently, when it is a question 
of payment for overtime, the remuneration must be raised by the 
same percentage as in the case of payment for normal hours of 
work. 

The earnings of workers paid on any kind of output basis must 
be subject to the same hourly increase. Rates for home workers 
must be increased in the same ratio as those of factory workers. 
This will be done in the form of an increase in the rates for piece- 
work, calculated on the length of time taken. Physically handi- 
capped workers whose wages are lower than the wages of unskilled 
labourers in the same industry or occupation must be given an 
increase calculated on the basis of the increase given to the young 
workers (under 18) whose wages most nearly approach theirs. 
Special instructions were issued on 21 November and 4 December 
1944 to ensure comparable increases in remuneration for com- 
mercial travellers, hairdressers and other persons remunerated in 
whole or in part by commission or tips. 

The increases granted are subject to all taxes and deductions 
applicable to the wages to which they are added, and workers 
liable to social insurance will have their increase taken into account 
for the calculation of workers’ and employers’ contributions. These 
provisions must not lead to dismissals, a reduction in allowances 
in kind, or a decrease in the actual remuneration received. 


Other areas. On 16 September 1944 the Minister of Labour and 
Social Security sent instructions to regional commissioners con- 
cerning the orders they were to issue in virtue of the powers dele- 
gated to them for the administration of the Order of 24 August 
1944. He directed them to keep as close as local conditions would 
allow to the provisions adopted for the Paris area. If they had 
already issued less favourable provisions they should consider 
whether it would be advisable to introduce readjustments. On the 
other hand, if the provisions were more favourable than those for 
the Paris area they should consider whether it was still possible 
to withdraw wholly or in part the advantages granted. If it did 
not seem possible to them to modify their original decision, their 
wage policy would have to be harmonised with that of the rest of 
the country when the second stage of adjustments was reached. 

The provisions of the orders issued in accordance with these 
instructions resemble in broad outline those of the departmental 
order:for the Paris area. The hourly increase was determined 
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according to zones and usually ranged between 3 and 4 francs. 
Before receiving these departmental instructions several regional 
commissioners had already introduced wage increases either on a 
proportionate basis (sometimes after a preliminary general read- 
justment) or in the form of special allowances, supplementary 
provisional allowances, special indemnities, liberation bonuses, etc., 
payable by the employers. 











Special Systems 


Gas and Electricity Workers. 


By Decree of 6 October 1944! the wages of workers over 18 
years of age employed in producing, transporting or distributing 
gas and electricity, were increased by one thousand francs a month 
with effect from 1 September 1944. For young workers and ap- 
prentices of either sex the amount of the increase was calculated 
as described above for the same categories of workers in the Paris 


area. 













Miners. 
In the coal mines in the North and the Pas-de-Calais areas it 
was decided on 21 September 1944 to give an increase of six francs 
an hour to workers paid by the hour or by the day, and an increase 
of 50 per cent. to workers paid on piece rates. This decision was 
to serve as a basis for wage increases in the other mining areas.” 









Railwaymen. 

At the beginning of September 1944 the wages of employees of 
the French National Railway Company were raised by 30 per 
cent., and at the same time hours of work were reduced from 52 to 
48 in the week. 










STATE EMPLOYEES’ SALARIES AND PENSIONS 


Increases in the salaries and pensions of State employees were 
introduced and the scales readjusted in two stages. First of all, 
an Order of 23 September 1944 improved the position of State 
employees and civil and military Government workers with effect 
from 1 September 1944. A later Order of 29 November 1944 dealt 
with housing allowances for State officials and employees.‘ Under 
these Orders the provisional supplementary rates of wages and 
salaries as fixed by the Order of 24 July 1942 were doubled; the 
rate of family allowance was raised to 60 per cent. above that set 
by the Act of 31 October 1941; finally, the special temporary grant 
which had been made to the beneficiaries of pensions and allowances 
was doubled. The resulting total may not exceed three times the 
original pension or allowance, provided always that the existing 
position of the persons concerned is not thereby worsened. 


1 Journal officiel de * |. aaa frangaise, 11 Oct. 1944, p. 909. 

2 Le Peuple, 2 Dec. 1 

3 Journal officiel de la République frangaise, 24-26 Sept. 1944, p. 833. 
4 Idem, 30 Nov. 1944, p. 1557. 
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In addition, as regards family housing allowances, an Order 
of 17 November 1944! prescribed that in the families of State 
officials or employees only the head of the family should benefit 
from the rates fixed for the categories of heads of families with 
children or heads of families without children, and that the wife 
would receive in all cases the allowance fixed for employees other 
than heads of families, whereas formerly the wife had received 
only half this amount. 

On 6 January 1945? the Provisional Government promulgated 
an Order reorganising the salaries of Government officials and civil 
and military pensions as from 1 February 1945. The nature of this 
reform was analysed in a communique issued by the Council of 
Ministers on 30 December 1944 as comprising: (1) the fixing of a 
basic salary for all officials, with a minimum of 36,000 francs a 
year; (2) the reintroduction of a progressive salary scale for differ- 
ent grades, the maximum annual salary for certain high officials 
being fixed at 450,000 francs; (3) the abolition of subsidiary allow- 
ances; (4) compulsory savings for all officials whose gross remunera- 
tion exceeds 100,000 francs; (5) increased benefits for officials with 
family responsibilities; (6) a revision of all posts created since 16 
June 1940 and the introduction of measures to increase efficiency. 


General Provisions 


The general provisions of the Order deal on the one hand with 
the revision of all new appointments or transfers of officials made 
since 16 June 1940 in any Government service or public office or 
establishment, and on the other hand with the introduction of 
measures to improve efficiency. All new appointments and trans- 
fers will be reconsidered within six months, and those which are 
not justified in the public interest or by the:needs of the service 
will be abolished. A permanent committee of representatives of the 
staff associations or unions will be set up in each Government 
department to consider and prescribe methods of work calculated 
to produce increased output and an improvement in the service 
given to the public. The work of these committees will be co- 
ordinated by a central committee. 


Salaries, Allowances, and Savings 


The Act of 3 August 1943 promulgated by the Vichy Govern- 
ment, which reduced the number of salary grades from 400 to 30, 
was retained subject to certain changes in the actual scale. Accor- 
ding to the new text the salaries of public officials now range from 
36,000-42,000 francs (minimum and maximum for the lowest 
category) to 300,000-450,000 francs (minimum and maximum for 
the thirtieth grade). Under the 1943 legislation the corresponding 
salaries were 10,000-13,000 francs to 100,000-180,000 francs. 

As a result of this increase in salaries, all supplementary allow- 
ances previously introduced by the Act of 31 October 1941, together 
with allowances for higher or special duties, subsidiary allowances 


1 Idem, 19 Nov. 1944, p. 1382. 
* Idem, 7 Jan. 1945, p. 90. 
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(with the exception of family allowances), allowances for overtime 
or special qualifications or services rendered, allowances for ex- 
penses, and rebates on operations concerning Government credit, 
have been abolished. If, however, the new gross remuneration of any 
official is less than that which he previously received he is granted 
a corresponding supplement which does not count towards his 
pension and which will be withdrawn or reduced when his remunera- 
tion increases. The rates of family housing allowances laid down 
in the Order of 29 February 1944 are retained, but the allowance 
is no longer paid to heads of families with no children or to un- 
married officials living in towns with a population of less than 
20,000. 

As from the date of introduction of the new salary scales an 
account will be opened in the name of every official whose gross 
salary exceeds 100,000 francs a year into which his compulsory 
savings will be paid. The proportion of salary compulsorily de- 
ducted for this purpose ranges from 20 per cent. of the fraction of 
his salary between 100,000 and 150,000 francs to 50 per cent. of 
any salary in excess of 400,000 francs. The compulsory savings 
account bears interest at 1 per cent. The amounts deducted for 
compulsory savings are reduced to take account of family responsi- 
bilities. The official is not permitted to draw on this account until 
the end of hostilities or until some earlier date prescribed by Decree, 
except in the event of death, marriage, retirement or the necessity 
for rebuilding a house destroyed by the war. 


Pension Rates 


According to the new regulations the minimum pension forlength 
of service is generally fixed at half the average salary or wage, but 
it is increased to three fifths, subject to a maximum of 24,000 
francs, when the average salary or wage does not exceed 48,000 
francs. Subject to certain qualifying provisions, civil and military 
pensions may not exceed three quarters of the average salary or 
wage. The rate of special temporary allowances granted to pen- 
sioners under the Order of 23 September 1944 has been somewhat 
amended to the benefit of those drawing small pensions. The 
maximum pension, however, remains fixed at three times the 
original figure. 

The increase in civil service salaries will represent an expendi- 
ture of about 14,000 million francs a year and the increase in civil 
and military pensions about 8,000 millions. The total increase in 
expenditure for 1945 will be about 20,000 million francs as the 
reform does not take effect until 1 February 1945.! 


VARIOUS ALLOWANCES AND PENSIONS 


Family Allowances 


Following the general wage increases an Order was issued on 
17 October 1944? which appreciably improved the living conditions 
of workers’ families. This reform became effective on 1 September 


1 Les Allobroges, 8 Jan. 1945. 
2 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 18 Oct. 1944, p. 976. 
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1944 for a period of six months.' It consisted of an increase in 
family allowances themselves, in the lump-sum bonuses paid at 
the birth of a first child, and in “single wage allowances’. Family 
allowances were increased by 80 per cent. for families with 2 or 3 
children, and by 50 per cent. for families with more than 3 children. 
The other benefits were increased by 50 per cent. 

The following tables show the increases given in the Depart- 
ment of the Seine: 


I. FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Number Old New 
of children scheme scheme 


Frs. Frs. 
405 

1,215 

2,025 

3,038 

4,050 


II. FAMILY ALLOWANCES AND SINGLE WAGE ALLOWANCES 


Number Old New 
of children scheme scheme 


Frs. 
675.00 
1,248.75 
2,227.50 
3,038 .00 
4,050.00 
5,062 .00 


In addition, a circular issued by the Minister of Labour and 
Social Security on 3 October 1944 requested the chairmen of the 
governing bodies of family allowance equalisation funds to admit 
to the benefits of these funds heads of families who had refused to 
perform compulsory labour and therefore had been deprived of 
allowances for some time. The amount of the benefits paid in this 
respect by the equalisation funds will be made up to them by the 
Central Committee for Family Allowances through a charge on a 
special fund built up from contributions paid by German services 
and undertakings. 


Allowances to Needy Families 


By an Order of 25 October 1944* which extended to metropoli- 
tan France the application of an Order of 18 April 1944* of the 
French Committee of National Liberation, the provisions of the 
Legislative Decree of 1 September 1939 became effective once 
again.» This provides allowances for needy families whose bread- 


1 This period was extended to 31 Dec. 1945 by an Order of 7 Mar. 1945 (Jour- 
nal officiel de la République francaise, 8 Mar. 1945, p. 121). 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, pp. 244-245. 
8 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 27 Oct. 1944, p. 1104. 
* Idem, 27 Apr. 1944, p. 334. 
5 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXI, No. 12, 18 Sept. 1939, 
. 341. 
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winner is in the French armed forces or in the French Forces of 
the Interior. The allowances are also granted to families whose 
breadwinner, whether a civilian or a member of the armed forces, 
has been killed, imprisoned, deported, interned or mobilised for 
forced labour during the war or the enemy occupation. Conse- 
quently the provisions of the Act of 20 July 1942 which provided 
for a special allowance for war prisoners’ families are repealed. 
By Decree of 29 November 1944! the rates of daily allowances and 
benefits for children, parents or grandparents prescribed by the 
Orders of 18 April and 25 October 1944 were raised from 1 Novem- 
ber 1944 by about 40 or 50 per cent. according to the locality. 


Miners’ Pensions 


Since active miners were given a considerable wage increase it 
seemed desirable to increase proportionately the allowances paid 
to those on pensions by their autonomous pensions fund. For this 
purpose an Order of 15 December 1944? increased by 50 per cent. 
the different benefits paid by the fund, bringing the normal pension 
up to 19,500 francs. This Order comprises two provisions which 
co-ordinate the Miners’ Pension Code with the Act of 8 September 
1942 extending the benefits of allowances under the Family Code 
to disabled persons and widows. It also provides that revertible 
pensions should be paid to miners’ widows without any age require- 
ment, whereas previously they received these pensions only if they 
had reached, or when they reached, the age of 50. 


Old-Age Allowances 


As the Act of 14 March 1941’ introducing old-age allowances 
for wage earners made no provision for special resources to finance 
the scheme, the allowances were paid up to the end of 1944 out of 
social insurance funds. This imposed a very serious financial burden 
on those funds and made it impossible to adapt the allowances to 
the rise in the cost of living. The Government therefore issued an 
Order on 30 September 1944 to restore the financial situation of 
the insurance funds, to increase from 8 to 12 per cent. the rate of 
the dual workers’ and employers’ contribution to social insurance, 
and to set up a system of special resources to finance old-age allow- 
ances. These will in future be met by contributions paid by the 
employers at the rate of 4 per cent. of the wages on which social 
insurance contributions are calculated. As the Government had 
intended, this arrangement made it possible to improve the scheme 
of old-age allowances. In accordance with the Order of 2 February 
19454 the rate of allowance, which was 3,600 francs a year, was 
raised to 7,200 francs in municipalities with more than 5,000 in- 
habitants. In other municipalities the rate was increased to 5,400 
francs. The supplement of 1,000 francs a year for a dependent wife 





1 Journal officiel de la République frangaise, 1 Dec. 1944, p. 1591. 
2 Idem, 16 Dec. 1944, p. 1917. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 606. 
4 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 3 Feb. 1945, p. 510. 
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was increased to 2,000, and the bonus of 500 francs a year for women 
with five or more children was increased to 1,000 francs. In addi- 
tion a supplementary allowance of 1,600 francs a year was paid to 
the beneficiaries in the Paris area. According to the 1941 legisla- 
tion this last supplement was payable only for one year, except 
in the case of beneficiaries who left the Paris area and settled per- 
manently in a locality with fewer than 2,000 inhabitants. 

The new Order further provides that in the event of the death 
of a beneficiary his widow, if dependent on him and not herself 
in receipt of an allowance or of a pension under a provident scheme, 
will receive from the age of 65 years a life pension equal to one half 
her husband’s allowance provided that the marriage took place 
before the husband reached the age of 60 years. In addition she 
may receive the bonus for persons with 5 or more children and half 
the supplementary allowance payable to beneficiaries in the Paris 
area. The limit of income from the old-age allowance and from 
other resources was raised from 9,000 to 15,000 francs in the case 
of a single man and from 11,000 to 20,000 in the case of a married 
man. The Order also increased to 7,200 francs the rate of old-age 
allowance to members of social insurance funds, which is payable 
in addition to the pension accumulated in their individual account. 
A similar increase was made in the rate of invalidity pension. 


War Pensions 


A substantial rise im pensions, allowances, and other benefits 
granted to the beneficiaries of the Military Pensions Act of 31 
March 1919 (disabled servicemen, widows, parents) and of the 
Act of 24 June 1919 concerning compensation to civilian war 
victims, was provided for by an Order of 26 July 1944.! This Order 
was replaced by a similar Order of 29 December 1944’, which 
became effective on 1 January 1945 and which increased these 
pensions, allowances and other benefits to approximately double 
those in force in September 1939. The increase was 120 per cent. 
for war widows. 


Unemployment Benefit 


A Decree of 5 December 1944* provided that from 1 December 
1944 the daily rates of unemployment benefit which had been 
fixed by Decrees of 11 October 19404 and 8 January 1941 should be 
increased by 100 to 200 per cent. 

The new rates are: in Paris and assimilated areas: 36 francs 
for the head of the household and 18 francs for his wife and other 
dependants, excluding children for whom family allowances are 
paid; in municipalities of more than 15,000 inhabitants: 25 francs 
and 12 francs respectively; in municipalities of more than 5,000 
inhabitants: 20 francs and 10 francs respectively; in other areas: 
15 francs and 7 francs respectively. 





1 Idem, 29 July 1944, p. 646. 

2 Idem, 30 Dec. 1944, p. 2128. 

3 Idem, 6 Dec. 1944, p. 1709. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 203. 
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LIABILITY TO INSURANCE 


The general increase in wages introduced by the Order of 24 
August 1944 would have led to a considerable number of insured 
persons suddenly falling outside the scope of social insurance if 
measures had not been taken to raise the maximum wage in respect 
of which persons were liable to social insurance. This maximum 
had been fixed by the Act of 24 April 1944 at 48,000 francs. Since 
the wage increase instituted by the Provisional Government 
amounted to some thousand francs a month, or 12,000 francs a 
year, an Order of 20 October 1944! raised the ceiling for liability 
to insurance to 60,000 francs. 





Higher Appointments in Great Britain 


The organisation of public placement facilities for men and women 
qualified to undertake responsible work in the professions and else- 
where has always tended to lag behind the provision of similar facilities 
for industrial workers. War needs have led to considerable improve- 
ment in this position in a number of countries. The scarcity of many 
categories of professional, technical and other salaried workers badly 
needed in the war effort, on the one hand, and the existence of serious 
unemployment among other categories of these workers, on the other, 
combined to bring about better and more co-ordinated public placement 
facilities to meet the rather specialised requirements of these men and 
women. An account is given in this note of proposals recently made 
in Great Britain for the post-war development and improvement of the 
system organised to meet these wartime needs. 


In Great Britain, the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
found it necessary during the war to provide public placement 
facilities for men and women with technical, professional or business 
qualifications. In order to make these arrangements as effective 
as possible for the post-war period, the Minister of Labour 
appointed in July 1943 a Committee to enquire into the whole 
question. The Committee, following the suggestion of the Minister 
of Labour, viewed its task broadly. The problem is not merely to 
find jobs for the men and women in question but the larger one of 
ensuring, in the interests of the whole country, that full use is 
made of the ability and intelligence of its men and women. The 
report of the Committee was presented to Parliament in January 
1945. Its principal findings are summarised below. 


COMPOSITION AND TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee included representatives of a number of pro- 
fessional and technical associations, of employers, trade unions, 


1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 21 Oct. 1944, p. 1032. 
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and the Co-operative Wholesale Society, and of the civil service. 
It met under the chairmanship of Lord Hankey. 
The Committee’s terms of reference were as follows: 


To consider and report upon the arrangements which should be made to 
facilitate the employment after the end of hostilities of men and women qualified 
to undertake responsible work in the professions or elsewhere, with particular 
reference to: 


(a) The organisation, premises and staff cf the Appointments Department 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service; 

(6) The arrangements which should be made for co-operation between the 
Appointments Department and other organisations and institutions (including 
professional, industrial and commercial organisations) and universities, at home 
and abroad. 


ORGANISATIONAL BACKGROUND 


Late in the last war, an Appointments Department was set up 
in the Ministry of Labour to give ex-servicemen further education 
and training to help them to resettle in civil life. This Depart- 
ment continued to function until 1925. 

The Appointments Department which now exists in the Ministry 
of Labour stems more directly from two activities undertaken by 
the Ministry as a part of war preparations—the Central Register 
and the Supplementary Register. The Central Register, begun 
in September 1938, was designed to provide a list of highly trained 
technical, professional and managerial persons to be used princi- 
pally for filling Government vacancies. This Register worked on a 
wholly central basis in London and in practice was used by private 
employers as well as by the Government. After the war broke out, 
bringing temporary unemployment to other classes of persons with 
technical, professional or business qualifications, a Supplementary 
Register was gradually set up in 16 offices throughout the country 
to enrol these groups of persons, even though they might not meet 
the conditions for inclusion in the Central Register. 

The Central Register functioned effectively in unearthing and 
allocating to important work the engineers and scientists who were 
in great demand; but it did not meet the needs of the numerous 
persons with more general technical or professional abilities. It 
was therefore decided to set up a new Appointments Department 
in the Ministry, divided into two branches: the one, the Central 
(Technical and Scientific) Register, to deal with fully qualified 
professional engineers, scientists and the like, and the other, the 
Appointments Branch, to deal with less highly qualified categories 
of professional, technical and managerial persons, and with highly 
qualified persons not in the special categories covered by the Central 
Register. The former branch continued to operate centrally, while 
the latter was decentralised to 31 offices. The Supplementary 
Register was abolished. The work of both branches of the Depart- 
ment has increased steadily, and contacts with private employers 
have been greatly widened.! 





1 At present, for example, the Appointments Register deals with about as 
many “‘private’’ as ‘‘public” vacancies. 
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PRESENT ORGANISATION 


The Central Register has depended primarily on having a full- 
time technical staff of high quality in its five technical sections. 
It has been necessary to continue to centralise this work because 
“tin the prevailing conditions of scarcity, the field of employment 
to be considered is national rather than local’’ and because it 
would be uneconomical and difficult to provide adequate technical 
staff for local offices. The work of the Register is largely to organise 
the transfer of employed persons to more important professional 
and technical work and to interview and place on priority work 
students completing their higher training. The Register has ad- 
visory committees for architecture and public utilities, chemistry, 
civil engineering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
and scientific research. The occupations covered by the Central 
Register are divided into main and sub-classifications. Each person 
is assigned on registration to the appropriate classification, if 
necessary after a personal interview. 

The Appointments Register covers a miscellaneous group of 
occupations, which includes every category above the clerk on the 
office side and the foreman on the shop side of industry and com- 
merce, except for the occupational groups covered by the Central 
Register. Each applicant is interviewed personally. Since 31 
offices are concerned, there are clearance arrangements, with 
London (which is by far the largest office) acting as the chief 
clearance centre.! 


Although every effort is made to secure co-ordination, there is 
unavoidable overlapping in the work of the Central Register, the 
Appointments Register and the employment exchanges, and there- 
fore particulars of certain vacancies and applicants are circulated 
among these three parts of the employment service. 


THE SYSTEM OF APPOINTMENTS OFFICES 


The main reasons why it has seemed necessary to establish a 
separate system of appointments offices are three in number. 
First, the employment exchange area is too small, as a rule, to 
deal adequately with the smaller numbers falling into the “higher 
appointments” categories. Second, the methods of work are bound 
to differ because the qualifications required for the higher range 
are harder to assess, and specialised attention and staff are required. 
Third, the difficulties of the transition period for the new Appoint- 
ments Department will be formidable and could not be overcome 
if the work were spread out as a minor part of the activities of 
each employment exchange. The Committee therefore came to 
the conclusion that specialised arrangements for dealing with 
higher appointments should be continued after the war. 

However, it is considered essential that the appointments offices 
should co-operate closely with the employment exchanges and other 
branches of the Ministry of Labour. This co-operation can only be 
fully attained, the Committee states, by placing the ordinary ap- 
pointments office under the same general supervision, that of the 
Regional Controller of the Ministry, while the London office, the 


1 A list of vacancies is circulated daily by the London appointments office. 
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largest, would be supervised by the headquarters organisation of 
the Ministry. So far as relations with the exchange are concerned, 
it is suggested that existing arrangements should continue, namely: 
(a) that vacancies which might be allocated to either type of office 
should be circulated to both; and (b) that applicants suitable for 
such vacancies should be registered with either office they prefer 
or, if they wish, with both offices. The Committee points out that 
the line of demarcation between the appointments offices and the 
exchanges should be so drawn as to ensure that the right types 
of applicants and vacancies should be directed to the former and 
that employers and applicants alike can clearly understand the 
distinction between the two. Any classification based on remunera- 
tion or on particular occupation would be unsatisfactory; and the 
most practicable line found so far is that drawn at the foreman 
and clerk level.' 

The number of appointments offices should, the Committee 
urges, be as small as possible. Employers and applicants alike would 
benefit by the widening of the area of placements and by the higher 
quality of appointments work made possible by the centralisation 
of operations. Specifically, it is suggested that the number should 
be not less than twelve nor more than fifteen. However, to avoid 
inconvenience, local representatives of the department might work 
in a good many more centres. Regional boundaries of the offices 
should be determined ‘“‘with sole reference to the requirements of 
the work’’, even though they fail to coincide with the regional 
divisions of the Ministry. 


METHOD OF DEALING WITH VACANCIES 


Arrangements for pooling applicants between appointments 
offices are especially necessary. The formal arrangements for 
clearance are now supplemented by two informal methods—full 
use of the telephone, and direct communication between offices in 
suitable cases. The Committee recommends that the offices circulate 
at once all vacancies for which it seems unlikely from the outset 
that they can submit locally a list of suitable candidates; that full 
use be made of the teleprinter service; and that an applicant be 
allowed to register at any office he chooses, or at more than one 
office if he wishes, so long as he is willing to attend for interview 
at any office at which he is registered. 

A number of special arrangements for filling certain kinds of 
vacancies will also be needed. In filling very important posts, 
particulars of the vacancies should be sent to the London office, 
which would then take whatever steps it thinks fit to fill them. 
In placing engineers, it is recommended that vacancies for pro- 
fessional engineers should be filled centrally and that vacancies 
for lower-grade engineers should be dealt with locally. Provision 
would be made for the duplication, at both levels, of vacancies 
which are likely to be filled by fully qualified engineers and of 
particulars of applicants likely to be suitable for such vacancies. 





1 The Committee recommends that all vacancies for nurses should be dealt 
with by the appointments offices, since the facilities of those offices ‘“‘may be of 
substantial value to the profession”’. 
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So far as scientists are concerned, it is recommended that vacancies 
for categories of scientists for which the market is essentially 
national should be dealt with centrally. 

Whenever it is decided that any occupation should be centrally 
handled, special care should be taken to employ on this work 
officers of high academic and professional qualifications: this has 
proved to be one of the main factors responsible for the success 
of the Central Register. Moreover, persons with high professional 
or technical abilities are not always employed in a professional 
capacity. Therefore, to avoid too rigid demarcations between the 
work of the Appointments Department in special occupations 
which are wholly or partly centralised and the Department’s 
general work, it is recommended that the branch dealing with 
the occupations for which special arrangements have to be made 
should be a part of the London appointments office. 


THe APPOINTMENTS OFFICES 


Each appointments office must create and maintain a register 
of applicants for work, receive details from employers of vacancies, 
and submit to employers short lists of suitable candidates. So far 
as the first process is concerned, full and accurate knowledge of 
applicants is at present obtained by filling out a rather detailed 
form, and then by a personal interview with each applicant, after 
which he is registered in the appropriate classification. The Com- 
mittee urges that the interviewing staff should have sufficient 
knowledge of the occupation concerned, and that they should make 
a reliable assessment of personal as well as technical qualities 
(using the technical methods which have been developed by psycho- 
logists and put into practice in personnel selection for the forces). 
Interviews should be private and handled by one officer rather than 
a board or committee, and further interviews should be held if 
desirable. 

The assessment of job requirements is as important as that of 
applicants. Training and experience with the appointments office 
staff, together with an expert classification of occupations and jobs 
by the qualities needed in them, are the bases for this work, but 
they must be supplemented in each case by full and accurate in- 
formation from the employer on his own requirements. 

Given full knowledge of the applicants and of the vacancies, 
the actual placing of candidates is “largely a matter of having an 
office organisation which ensures that in every case the officer 
dealing with the vacancy is the one most competent to handle it’’. 
In other words, the interviewing officer should be the placing officer. 
The matter of selection of suitable candidates is vital to the success 
of the work of the Appointments Department, which must be 
measured by its ability to meet the needs of employers and ap- 
plicants. 

THE ADVISORY SERVICE 


Perhaps the most important single function which the Appoint- 
ments Department can fulfil is, the Committee suggests, that of 
helping and advising persons who not only have not yet got a job, 
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but who have not yet chosen an occupation or are no longer able or 
willing to follow their previous occupation. Each office must be 
equipped to provide individual guidance and to meet the special 
needs of disabled persons and others who can no longer follow 
their previous careers successfully. Advice on the choice of careers 
should be based on the lines laid down by the Interdepartmental 
Standing Committee on Further Education and Training’, but the 
Appointments Department itself should provide this Committee 
with all relevant information on actual and prospective develop- 
ments in the occupational fields in which its work lies. The Depart- 
ment should also keep accurate and up-to-date information on the 
training required for each occupational career. In advising persons, 
it will also be helpful to use the analyses made of the qualities 
needed for various occupations, as classified by the offices. 

The Appointments Department should also make vocational 
information in the higher ranges available to the public by issuing 
reports and pamphlets and by other suitable means. It can use- 
fully guide men and women (including ex-service personnel) who 
are about to embark on business enterprises—not advising on 
their particular project but urging them to make the regular en- 
quiries which any prudent investor would make in the circum- 
stances. 

The Committee recommends that applications for grants under 
the Further Education and Training Scheme should be made to 
the appointments offices, which should determine eligibility, re- 
commend appropriate training to the panels to be set up under 
the scheme, and, in general, prepare each case for the panel's 
consideration. 

Finally, the appointments office should accept responsibility 
for the ‘‘continuous follow-up” of persons placed in employment. 
They should make applicants feel welcome to come back for help 
and in some cases ask persons placed whether they are getting on 
satisfactorily. The follow-up work can best be developed on the 
basis of experience, but the Committee stresses its value to the 
country as a whole, as one means of getting highly trained and 
educated people into posts where they can find careers of useful 
service suited to their ‘abilities and to the needs of the economic 
system. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANISATIONS 


The success of the Appointments Department will depend in 
part on the measures taken to bring the offices to the notice of 
employers and applicants and on the degree of co-operation with 
other persons and organisations. Good quality work is the most 
effective publicity; and in this connection, the submission lists 
sent to employers ‘‘are the most potent forms of publicity for good 
or ill” and should be carefully and competently prepared and 
scrutinised. The planning of the publicity needed to make the 
work of the Department known to members of the forces and others 
should be done by the Ministry of Labour and begun at once. 





1 This Committee was appointed at the same time as the Committee on 
Higher Appointments, with the same chairman and secretariat. 
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Personal approaches should be made to employers and to pro- 
fessional, commercial and industrial associations of all kinds. 
Each appointments office should have a section devoted to this 
work. 

General co-operation with other persons and organisations, 
both to gain their confidence and to enlist their help, is considered 
most essential. Local advisory committees are not recommended; 
it should be left to the head of each appointments office to decide 
how best to develop his relations work. However, a national ad- 
visory committee should be appointed, representative of the princi- 
pal professions and occupations which enter into the sphere of work 
of the Appointments Department. There should be close co-opera- 
tion between the Department and other job-finding organisations, 
including the University Appointments Board. 


ORGANISATION AND STAFF 


At the headquarters level, the Department should be under the 
charge of an official of a grade at least equal to principal assistant 
secretary.! Its staff should include the normal administrative and 
clerical officers and also specialists to be known as technical ad- 
visers. The technical advisers, employed on a part or full-time 
basis, should be highly qualified in respect of the professions or 
occupations dealt with centrally or partially on a central basis. 
The report defines their status and functions in some detail. 

The appointments office in London should be under an officer 
of the grade of Regional Controller of the Ministry, while the other 
offices would be managed by an officer in a new grade between 
Regional Controller and Assistant Regional Controller. The 
division and grading of other positions on the staff of these offices 
is suggested. The value of a good receptionist service is particularly 
stressed. 

Local representatives of the Appointments Department should 
be appointed to handle certain aspects of the day-to-day work in 
certain towns where no appointments office is located. Their duties 
would not include interviewing, but dealing with simple enquiries, 
passing out registration forms and, if asked to do so, recording parti- 
culars of vacancies. 

The Committee also urges that the Appointments Department 
should continue to deal with the recruitment and placing of nurses: 
for this purpose special sub-offices for nurses should be opened in 
towns where there is no appointments office, but the work should 
be done in the appointments offices in centres where such offices are 
located. 

The report contains a few general observations on Appointments 
Department staff. It emphasises the need for a relatively high 
grading of staff to obtain the calibre of persons needed to perform 
effectively the type of work which must be done by the Department. 
It suggests that experienced permanent officers of the Ministry, 
well qualified for some of the Department’s work, should be trans- 


1 The only officials who are senior to the principal assistant secretaries are 
the Secretary of the Ministry, the Deputy Secretary, and the Under-Secretaries. 
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ferred to appointments work, and that the task of inspecting 
appointments offices should be assigned to one or more specially 
trained inspectors attached to headquarters. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


The Committee recommends that persons already employed 
should be eligible to register with the Appointments Department 
as well as those seeking employment. The register should work on 
the principle of admitting all persons who are eligible for enrolment 
on the basis of their experience and qualifications.' In dealing with 
applicants, the Department should not normally take up references 
as to character, ability or qualifications, but interviewing officers 
should have discretion to verify questions of fact. Applicants should 
not as a rule be asked to make written job applications except where 
this would be helpful to employers; any such applications should be 
transmitted to the employers by and at the discretion of the appoint- 
ments office. 

In cases where an applicant has to travel some distance for an in- 
terview, it is recommended that the Appointments Department be 
authorised to pay travelling and subsistence allowances where 
necessary. 

The Committee stresses the value of the Appointments Depart- 
ment in filling overseas vacancies and advising the large numbers 
of applicants with a preference for overseas work. These vacancies 
should be dealt with centrally at the London appointments office; 
an advisory committee should be set up to assist in the establish- 
ment of overseas contacts and in matters concerned with overseas 
placements; and adequate information on this work should be 
assembled. 

In some cases, vacancies should be advertised, and the Appoint- 
ments Department might also consider issuing broadsheets giving 
data on employment trends and opportunities. 

Adequate premises should be found for the appointments offices, 
and a teleprinter service should be provided direct between the 
offices. The Committee states that it regards the provision of satis- 
factory premises and equipment as second in importance only to 
personnel. 

It is estimated that the cost of implementing the proposals 
contained in the Committee’s report would be between £880,000 
and £1,100,000 per year, though this would probably decline after 
the transition period resettlement had taken place. The present 
annual cost of the Appointments Department is about £300,000.? 
It is emphasised that expenditure must be weighed against objec- 
tives. ‘Substantial expenditure must inevitably be incurred if the 
Appointments Department, in co-operation with other organisa- 
tions, is to make its full contribution in the post-war era to the 
effective use of the men and women of the country and of its pro- 





1 This is the principle followed by the employment exchanges. 

2 The estimate is based on the assumption of a total registration in a 12 
months’ period of 200,000 to 300,000 persons, with an average period of registra- 
tion of 4 to 8 weeks. 
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fessional, industrial and technical resources; the cost must be 
measured against the great advantage to be gained.””! 


ACTION TAKEN ON THE COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


In January 1945, the Minister of Labour and National Service 
made a statement describing the action taken to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee, the main points of which 
are noted below: 


(a) The number of appointments offices is being reduced from 
31 to 13, located in the seats of the regional offices of the Ministry, 
and in Liverpool and Glasgow. The present offices will continue 
as sub-offices to deal with nurses and midwives. 

(6) The Committee’s proposals relating to the filling of vacan- 
cies for fully qualified engineers and scientists are current procedure 
already and will be maintained. 

(c) A careers research section has been established in the 
Appointments Department. Information about employment 
trends and prospects is being made available. 

(d) Applications for grants under the Further Education and 
Training Scheme are made to the appointments offices which 
prepare the cases for the consideration of the panels; and applicants 
who propose to invest in business enterprises are encouraged to 
seek advice. 

(e) Every means is being utilised to ensure the full co-operation 
of all persons and organisations able to help in the work of the 
Appointments Department, and advisory committees and con- 
sultants have already been appointed. It is not intended that the 
new Department should have a monopoly of the work of filling 
higher appointments; it will work closely with other job-finding 
organisations. Contacts are being made with representatives of 
every branch of industry in which suitable employment is likely 
to be available, and eventually contacts will be made with every 
large employer in these industries. Special attention is being given 
to the prospects of overseas jobs, and the Department is in touch 
with Government departments and undertakings with overseas 
contacts.’ 








1 Ministry of Labour and National Service: Higher Appointments: Report of 
the Committee appointed by the Minister of Labour and National Service in July 
1943. Cmd. 6576, London, 1945. 

2 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1945. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE Wor.LpD TRADE UNION CONFERENCE AND THE I[.L.O. 


The World Trade Union Conference which met in London in 
February 1945! had a lively discussion on the position of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in connection with the Conference 
proposals on post-war reconstruction and immediate trade union 
demands. 


Mr. A. Deakin of the British delegation expressed the opinion that the time 
had come when every effort should be made to strengthen and use to an even 
reater extent the machinery and the great experience of the International 
Awad Organisation. He emphasised the importance of the tripartite structure 
of the Organisation and asked that an assurance be given that the fullest possible 
use would be made of the I.L.O. in giving effect to the principles laid down in the 
declaration on post-war reconstruction and immediate trade union demands. 
Mr. A. Haywood of the Congress of Industrial Organizations drew attention to 
the fact that no one knew whether the I.L.O. would be retained or whether there 
would be something else to take its place. He added: “If the Trades Union Con- 
gress, which is connected with the Lo, or the American Federation of Labor 
desires to take this declaration to the I.L.O. there is nothing here to prevent 
them.” Mr. J. Oldenbroek, representing the International Transportworkers’ 
Federation, pointed out that the great majority of the countries represented at 
the Conference belonged to the Ti emuatiendl Labour Organisation, and that 
there was no question of asking delegates to commit themselves to a non-existent 
organisation, since the I.L.O. was the only institution of its kind in existence and 
was an instrument which the workers ought to use. The statements of Mr. Deakin 
and Mr. Oldenbroek were supported by Mr. J. Brodier of the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. 

Mr. E. I. Sidorenko of the Soviet delegation asked the British representative 
to withdraw his motion ‘‘because our delegation would not welcome a discussion 
on the International Labour Office taking place at this Conference’’. In their 
opinion it was more a political question than a trade union question. Mr. R. J. 
Thomas of the Congress of Industrial Organizations took up the point made by 
Mr. Haywood and said that while there was no doubt that the I.L.O. had done a 
lot of good work it would be very embarrassing for the representatives of the 
C.1.0. to have to vote on the question. ‘We in the C.I.0. have nothing against 
the I.L.O. whatever; in fact we would like to be a member of that body. But I 
say to you, fellow workers, that I have hopes in the future for a better set-up in 
the world than the I.L.O. . . Labour should have much better representation in 
any new world set-up than was given after the last war.” 

Sir Walter Citrine pointed out that the I.L.O. was not a trade union organ- 
isation but a body set up under the peace treaty representing Governments, em- 
ployers and trade unions. He could not understand ioe there could be any doubt 
whatever that an organisation built up over a period of twenty-five years should 
not be an instrument of the utmost value to the trade union movement. In reply 





1 A full account of the decisions of the Conference is given below, p. 665. 
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to Mr. Sidorenko, Sir Walter said that the I.L.O. was not a political organisation, 
but the question whether a Government did or did not wish to be a Member of 
the Organisation might be considered as a political question, and he presumed it 
was in that sense that the term ‘‘political’’ had been used. 

The discussion closed with the following statement by Mr. Haywood: “‘The 
American delegation, after consultation with the Russian delegates and the Latin 
American delegates, agree with the statement made here by Sir Walter Citrine, 
and we would urge that those nations which are affiliated with the I.L.O. do all 
they can to effect this programme of ours before that body.’” 













INDIAN LABOUR AND THE I.L.O. 






The second annual Conference of the Indian Federation of 
Labour, held at Jamshedpur on 24-25 December 1944, adopted 
resolutions in support of the proposal to hold an Asiatic regional 
conference? and welcoming the Philadelphia Charter. 











The text of the first resolution is as follows: 


This Conference heartily welcomes the decision of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organisation to hold an All-Asiatic 
Labour Conference at an eariy date, and requests the Government of India 
to take the necessary steps for holding it in India. This Conference also ex- 
tends its full co-operation to the I.L.O. in making the All-Asiatic Conference 


a success. 


In the resolution welcoming the Philadelphia Charter the Federation pledged 
itself to popularise the Charter among Indian workers. The text of the resolution 
is as follows: 

This Conference welcomes the declaration of the rights of labour drawn 
up by the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference held 
in April-May 1944 at Philadelphia, known as the Philadelphia Charter, and 
endorses it with acclamation. This Conference pledges itself to popularise 
the Charter among the Indian workers and create necessary sanctions for its 
enforcement. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS, TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
The Record of the Proceedings of the Session of the Conference 
held at Philadelphia in 1944 has now been published. A note upon 
this publication is given below, at the beginning of the ‘“‘Biblio- 
graphy”’ section.‘ 











OBITUARY 





Davip LLoyp GEORGE 


David Lloyd George, who was raised to the peerage as Earl 
Lloyd George of Dwyfor shortly before his death on 26 March 
1945, not only led his country to victory in a world war, but had 
already earned distinction earlier as a pioneer of social progress. 
From the outset of his political career, Lloyd George was a fervent 
champion of social justice. It was he who was mainly responsible 

* Report of the World Trade Union Conference (British Trades Union Congress, London, 1945). 
2 For a similar resolution adopted by the General Council of the All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress, see International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, So. 3986. p. 346. 


2 Communication from the New Delhi Office of the I.L.O. 
4 See p. 693. 
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for a notable advance in British social legislation—the introduction 
of national health insurance. 


The first world war called upon him to exercise his great gifts, before he 
became Prime Minister, as Minister of Munitions, in which office he came into 
close touch with his counterpart in France, Albert Thomas. Both were, in a few 

ears’ time, to turn their energies to the tasks of peace. Albert Thomas was to 
evel first Director of the I.L.O., and Lloyd George was to play a notable part 
in the foundation of the International Labour Organisation. For the service that 
he rendered in that cause, his memory will be especially honoured by all those 
who have the Organisation's ideals at heart. 

When, as Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, he led the British Delega- 
tion to the Peace Conference which concluded the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, 
he gave his full sympathy and support to the proposals for the creation of inter- 
national machinery for joint action by the nations on matters affecting condi- 
tions of employment. It was in fact the scheme pro by the British delega- 
tion which became the basis of the Organisation's Constitution. 

In his book, The Truth about the Peace Treaties, published in 1938, Lloyd 
George wrote as follows, in a chapter devoted to the i.L.o.: 


There is no part of the Treaty which has functioned more smoothly or 
more successfully than the section which deals with international labour prob- 
lems. There is no section of the Treaty which so far has brought such unmixed 
blessings to the lot of untold millions of the humblest workers in many lands. 
It has already achieved incalculable advantages for the wage-earners of the 
world. By the middle of 1938, the International Labour Conference had 
adopted 62 international labour Conventions. A total of 771 ratifications had 
been received from 53 countries, and in many other cases legislation is being 
prepared which will make further ratifications possible. All these Conven- 
tions represent a definite improvement—some great, some small—in labour 
conditions throughout the world. 

The subjects of the Conventions cover nearly all the main industrial 
problems of today . . . The transformation which the International Labour 
Organisation has brought about in many countries is incredible when one 
recalls pre-war conditions . . . Countries in which industrialisation is still 
young are coming to the International Labour Office for help and advice in 
framing measures in advance, to prevent abuses arising in the future . . . The 
success of the International Labour Organisation has been one of the most 
amazing and gratifying miracles of the post-war period. This bare recital 
of some of its triumphs will give an idea of the beneficence of this humane 
and healing institution. No organisation has ever in the course of 19 years 
spared mankind as much misery, torture and degradation which was awaiting 
it. 

Lorp LUGARD 


Lord Lugard died in England on 11 April 1945. His death 
removes the last of the great figures in the fight against the slave 
trade in Africa. His life and work spanned the period from the 
establishment of European power in tropical Africa to the attempts 
to develop international principles of trusteeship for dependent 


peoples. 


In 1885, at the age of twenty-seven, Lugard was wounded when commanding 
an expedition against slave traders on Lake Nyasa. From 1889 to 1892, as military 
commander and as chief administrator in Uganda, he put an end to the anarchy 
to which slave-raiding had reduced a great African people. He led the British 
penetration into Northern Nigeria between 1897 and 1899. Except for the years 
1907 to 1912, when he was Governor of Hong Kong, he spent the rest of his ad- 
ministrative life until 1919 in Nigeria. The policy which he worked out then of 
indirect rule has been widely followed in British colonial administration. 

In 1922 Lugard began a new phase of service in the publication of The Dual 
Mandate in British Tropical Africa, the classic exposition of benevolent imperial- 
ism in dependent territories. From 1922 to 1936 he served on the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. He became in 1926 one of the first members of the Com- 
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mittee of Experts on Native Labour of the I.L.O. His interest in colonial ques- 
tions and in the principles of responsibility for colonial government remained 
unabated until his death. On 10 January 1945, a major article by him appeared 
in the London Times under the heading of ‘‘A World Colonial Charter’’. In it he 
advocated co-operation in assisting the welfare and development of dependent 
peoples, instancing in this connection the work of the Philadelphia Session of 
the International Labour Conference. 

Lord Lugard’s services to the International Labour Organisation were prin- 
cipally as an opponent of forced labour. This was his chief work as member of 
the Committee of Experts on Native Labour. To the end he questioned all 
policies tending to revive practices of labour compulsion, against which he had 
served all his life. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


EcoNOMIC POLICY OF THE FRENCH PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


In a speech to the Consultative Assembly on 2 March 1945, 
General de Gaulle outlined the economic policy of the French 
Provisional Government. The most significant passages, dealing 
more particularly with the reorganisation and expansion of pro- 
duction, the participation of workers in the organisation of econo- 
mic policy, and State control of the economic system, are sum- 
marised below. 


National Reconstruction. 


Referring to the essential need for a rebirth of the French nation, General de 
Gaulle said that a return to the situation in which disaster overtook France would 
be equivalent to national suicide on the next occasion. It was clear that what 
France stood for and what the nation was worth to others would have but little 
and passing influence if the French people did not once again strive to become a 
powerful force in the world. The essential preliminary condition for this regenera- 
tion was economic and social reconstruction. Taking France as it is, with all the 
resources of the mother country and the Empire, with the natural capacities of 
its people, in an environment of a progressive world, it was clear that the three 
bases on which France could and must rebuild its prosperity were: (1) greater 
and better organised production; (2) free and willing co-operation between all 
those who, in their different stations, took part in the work of industrial under- 
takings; (3) State action, which, without crushing competitive initiative and 
reasonable profit, must hold the controls, since it alone could weld the multiple 
activities of individuals into a whole which would benefit the nation in general 
and which could be integrated in the economic development of the world. 


Organisation and Expansion of Production. 


General de Gaulle pointed out that in the pre-war period France had not used 
to the full her vast resources. France possessed in the east, the west and the 
centre the richest iron deposits of Europe, with the single exception of Russia; 
its mountain streams and rivers provided a wealth of potential electric energy; 
although not rich in coal, France was nevertheless able in 1919, and must again be 
able in the future, to provide for her own needs with the help of the Saar mines 
and with a reasonable contribution from the coalmines of the Ruhr, such as was 
obtained 25 years ago and must be secured again in the near future. Such a coun- 
try possessed all that was necessary for building up extremely powerful metal 
and engineering industries. French agricultural output from a soil which was on 
the whole very rich and varied could be doubled, given appropriate equipment, 
proper selection of crops and livestock and regrouping of agricultural holdings, 
soil improvement, water and electricity supplies and improved housing and farm 
buildings. The North African possessions could still improve on their agricultural 
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development with the help of irrigation, tractors, fertilisers and the prospect of 
extensive industrialisation. The French possessions in West and Equatorial 
Africa, Indo-China, Madagascar and Guiana, which had already undergone con- 
siderable development but in which so much still remained to be done, called for 
energetic efforts on the part of France. 


It may be thought surprising that the Government of a country which is 
largely paralysed and which is still striving slowly and laboriously merely to set 
the wheels of its remaining factories in movement and to maintain agricul- 
tural production at its present low level, should contemplate such ambitious 
‘mepes of development and prosperity. Some people may think it premature 
or us to have undertaken, while the war was s.ill going on, an extensive pro- 
mme for the distribution of land and the development of fallow land in 
unisia. But since France is at stake it is only wise and reasonable to do 
things in a big way and to aim high, no matter how difficult the present situa- 
tion of the country may be. It is within our power to put an end to the situa- 
tion in which we found ourselves. We have strong arms, sound heads, and 
stout hearts, and within our grasp there are vast treasures to be drawn from 
our soil. This means unremitting labour for many years and the application 
of all our initiative, but the result of our efforts will be power—power which 
will not seek to crush anyone but which, on the contrary, will benefit all man- 
kind. I hope that such power will become our great national aim. This effort 
of the French nation would be inconceivable unless all those who are to take 
part in it contribute to the full their ingenuity, their initiative and their sense 
of responsibility. 


Participation of the Workers in Production. 


General de Gaulle went on to define the share which the workers should take 
in the organisation of the French economic system. 

The French Government realised how much technical and social developments 
had brought out the best qualities of the French working class; they knew the 
important part which its patriotism, wisdom and courage had played in the 
nation’s resistance to the enemy, was still playing in restoring order and would 
continue to play in the task of reconstruction. It was both right and desirable 
that all those who had given of their best should play a part in the management 
and improvement of industry, not only with their arms but also with their intelli- 
gence and their enthusiasm. It was with this in view that the Government had 
decided to set up works councils.! It was most unlikely that all the details of this 
system would meet with universal approval, but its extreme importance from 
the point of view of the social foundations of economic life could not be denied. 
It was with the same end in view that advisory occupational committees, consis- 
ting of delegates from all types of occupations, under the chairmanship of a 
Government representative, were being established. Finally, the Government 
was preparing to set up a new National Economic Council, including represen- 
tatives of all those who play an active part in the economic life of the country. It 
believed that this system of adequate and frank co-operation at every level of the 
production process would, in the social field, provide the foundation and the 
necessary condition for the reconstruction of France. 


State Control of Production. 
On this point, General de Gaulle said: 


Although we intend to ensure that the individual qualities and initiative 
_of our people will form and remain the basis of our national activity and will 
even profit from further development; although we promise in due course 
that the restrictions necessitated by war conditions will gradually be removed; 
although, in short, we cannot conceive of the future economic system of 
France without the widest possible degree of freedom, we nevertheless assert 
that the State must hold the controls. We believe that it is the duty of the 
State to guarantee the development of all the — sources of energy— 
coal, electricity, petroleum—and of the principal means of transport by land, 
sea and air and of communications on which all the rest depend; it is the dut 
of the State to bring the vital metal industries up to the necessary standard; 
it is the State which must control credit so as to direct national savings 





1 For details of these works councils see below, p. 632. 
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towards those vast fields of investment required for the developments that 
are envisaged and to prevent groups of private interests acting in opposition 
to the general interest. At this very moment, coal, petroleum, electricity, 
iron, trains, ships, and credits go only where the State wishes them to go and 
subject to the conditions which it lays down. It is the State which directly 
controls the working of coalmines and of the communications network. 


The Task of the Constituent Assembly. 


General de Gaulle went on to point out that all the above measures were 
being taken provisionally and that it would be for the future Constituent Assem- 
bly to confirm or amend them. Nothing would be more disastrous for the reforms 
themselves or for the country than to imagine, in matters of this kind, that 
changes could be introduced by legislative texts which the Government did not 
have the power subsequently to enforce; the timing of the provisional measures 
was a matter of expediency. It would be for the representatives of the nation to 
make permanent or to alter as they might think fit the transitional provisions 
which had been adopted and those which might still be introduced before those 
representatives meet. The change of structure, which was now in its early stages, 
would have far-reaching consequences. The controlling function imposed on the 
State by the general situation and by reconstruction needs would have many 
political and administrative consequences. Nevertheless, the Government was 
obliged, without waiting for the decision of the people in the exercise of their 
sovereign rights, to take immediate steps to set up or develop means whereby the 
State could exercise that control over the national economic system which it was 
its duty to undertake. 


Administrative Reform and Population Policy. 


Finally, the head of the Provisional Government stressed the importance of 
administrative reform and population policy. 


The Government, which has included public administration in its plan of 
reform, is taking steps to recruit and train administrative officials and Gov- 
ernment inspectors. One of our greatest difficulties lies in... the constantly 
growing need for men of outstanding ability. France, alas, is short of man- 
power, and this terrible shortage is making itself felt, not only in its numerical 
aspects but, as everyone knows, from the point of view of quality also. This is 
one of the main causes of our misfortunes and one of the chief obstacles to the 
rebirth of the nation. No matter how we organise our national activities, our 
industrial relations, our political system, or even our security, France is bound 
to remain merely a shadow of its former self if the French people does not grow 
and multiply. But in this, as in many other fields, there is no need to despair 
if we have the will to act. We must bring into this world the twelve million 
healthy babies which France needs in the next ten years, reduce our absurdly 
high infantile and juvenile mortality and morbidity rates, and introduce 
systematically during the next few years carefully selected immigrants—a 
project which has already been outlined . . . It must not be forgotten that the 
change in moral standards which alone can produce a substantial increase in 
the French birth-rate cannot be achieved without far-reaching reforms in the 
educational field. The Government has already taken steps to develop youth 
movements and is at present working on these further educational reforms 
with the assistance of men of the highest intellectual and moral qualifications.! 


A New CENTRE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH IN FRANCE 


An Order of 27 February 1945 set up under the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Security a Centre for Social Investigation and 
Research, which will study the development of social matters in 
France and other countries. It is provisionally attached to the 
Department of Industrial Relations. 


The Centre must keep up to date all documentary information on the problems 
with which it has to deal. It is divided into three sections: 


1 French Press and Information Service, New York, 5 Mar. 1945. 
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(1) The French sectioa will undertake social investigations, more eetnta 
into working-class budgets, the minimum living wage, living conditions and 
social legislation and improvements in France. 

(2) The foreign section will follow the development of international social 
legislation and social progress in foreign countries and will maintain relations 
with the International Labour Office. 

(3) The third section is responsible for translating the information received and 
for publishing the Ministry of Labour Bulletin.’ 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 


One of China’s fundamental problems is the development of her 
agriculture with a view to increasing the production of food. Below 
will be found some recommendations of the Agricultural Associa- 
tion of China on this subject and an account of the measures taken 
by the Government during the past four years.? 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Agricultural Association 
of China was held on 7 October 1944 in Chungking, with Mr. Chien 
Tien-ho, the Deputy Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, in the 
chair. A summary of the principal addresses and of the proceedings 
of the conference is given below. 


Principal Addresses. 


Reviewing the work of the Association, which was organised in Shanghai in 
1917, Mr. Chien stated that its membership had increased to 4,385; it had 100 
correspondents and also branch associations in Chengtu, Kunming and the 
United States. Since the Sino-Japanese war, the major activities of the Associa- 
tion had been the raising of funds to grant scholarships to indigent students of 
agriculture, the editing of the history of agricultural improvement during the last 
thirty years and the drafting of a programme for China's post-war agricultural 
reconstruction. 

Mr. Chen Li-fu, Minister of Education, emphasised that, although China 
must develop industrially, agriculture was the foundation of its economy, and the 
principal reason for the poverty of the country was the lack of co-ordination 
between its financial policy and agricultural enterprise. Chinese financiers, largely 
trained in the industrial countries of the West, confined their efforts to a few 
large cities, and the Chinese banks were mostly commercial, with the result that 
80 per cent. of the population, which depended upon agriculture, was ignored. 

Mr. Shen Shih-tsai, Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, stated that China’s 
agricultural system was 50 years behind the times, and that, if the country was to 
become industrially strong, it must adopt modern methods of agriculture. The 
chief agricultural problem was to produce more food. The Minister advised that 
the acreage under cultivation should be increased by land reclamation, and that 
measures should be adopted to improve the standard of living of the agricultural 
population. 


Recommendations. 


The conference discussed, among other things, a draft of post-war agri- 
cultural policy, the main features of which are: the strengthening of the ad- 
ministrative machinery for the development of agriculture and forestry, and the 
centralisation of various bodies dealing with the subject; a land policy aimed at 
realising the ideal that land belongs to those who till it; prevention of further 
fragmentation of land; planned agricultural production; application of modern 
methods of farming; development and protection of forests, pasture land and 
fisheries; encouragement of cottage industry; improvement of livestock; estab- 
lishment of machinery for agricultural credit; improved agricultural education 


1 French Press and Information Service, New York, 3 Mar. 1945. 
? For a previous note on food policy in China, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No.1, 


Jan. 1944, p. 68. 
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through high schools and colleges and the establishment of experimental farms; 
improvement of communications and irrigation; and the promotion of agri- 
cultural marketing and co-operation. 


SCHEMES FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the last few years, the Government of China has at- 
tempted to increase the production of rice through the development 
of irrigation, financial assistance to farmers, the organisation of 
agricultural associations, and the use of improved seed, better 
fertilisers and more effective farm implements. Information on the 
agricultural situation and the more important measures adopted 
by the Government to improve it is given below. 


China has approximately 221,000,000 acres of land under cultivation. This 
amounts to about half an acre per head for the entire population (450,000,000) 
and some three fifths of an acre per head for the rural population (360,000,000); 
the corresponding figures for the United States are about three and twelve acres 
respectively. Individual holdings in China are thus very small, the average per 
family being about four acres. Although at least 29 per cent. of the area of the 
country is cultivable, only a third of that is actually under the plough, and even 
that is being reduced by erosion. yoy ee 40 per cent. of the total land 
area, although not cultivable, is suitable for forests and pastures, but only 22 per 
cent. of that is forested and the remainder is bare and undeveloped.! 


Irrigation. 

As a result of various irrigation projects, newly constructed or repaired during 
the last four years, a million acres were brought under irrigation between January 
1941 and September 1944 in eighteen provinces of Free China.* 


Agricultural Loans. 


The Farmers’ Bank of China, which has been the only Government Bank en- 
trusted with providing agricultural credit since 1 July 1942, when functional 
specialisation was enforced on the four Government banks, had spent, up to 30 
June 1944, $2,370,761,058 (Chinese) for farm loans at low rates of interest and 
other investments for agricultural development. Of the farm loans, which amoun- 
ted to $2,245,552,505, $938,761,340 were lent in connection with agricultural pro- 
duction, $885,308,961 for irrigation and drainage, $138,970,893 for agricultural 
marketing, $49,897,043 for land reclamation, and the remainder for other agri- 
cultural purposes.® 


Agricultural Associations. 


By the end of 1944, 15 provincial, 501 district and 6,042 local agricultural asso- 
ciations had been established under the supervision of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. The associations, which are organised by farmers themselves under the 
guidance of Government organisers, aim at the economic and cultural improve- 
ment of the agricultural population. The membership is now 2,530,469, of whom 
37 per cent. were recruited in 1944. The members, organisers and directors of 
agricultural associations are given training by the vernment in scientific 
farming. In 1943, training was given to 973 organisers and directors and 154,435 
members; the corresponding figures for 1944 are 2,414 and 105,586. 

In the provinces of Shensi, Szechuan, Kansu and Kwangsi, agricultural asso- 
ciations have taken the responsibility of granting bank loans to individual farmers. 
The associations have also promoted the growth of farmers’ co-operative societies; 
in 1944 the membership of these societies was 1,286,616 persons or 398,089 more 
than in the preceding year. 

Although agricultural associations are subsidised by local authorities, they 
also receive financial assistance from the Central Government. In 1944, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry appropriated $170,000 (Chinese) to sub- 





1D. Y. Lin, Member of the Yellow River Commission and the National Relief Commission: 
“Some Fundamental Problems in Chinese Agriculture’’, in National Herald, 9 Oct. 1944. 

2 Idem, 9 Nov. 1944. 

3 Idem, 3 Oct. 1944. 
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sidise model associations, $850,000 for two experimental centres,and provincial 
associations in straitened circumstances, $164,900 for welfare work among the 
farmers and $132,000 for awards to the most efficient local associations." 


Improved Technical Methods. 

According to Dr. Ko Hsiang-yin, head of the National Agricultural Research 
Bureau, the use of 120 varieties of improved seeds, evolved or ae during the 
last ten years, has led to a marked increase in the normal yield of rice. In several 
provinces efforts to grow two rice crops a year by inter-cropping (two crops, one 
of which ripens earlier, planted simultaneously) and double cropping (two crops 
planted one after the other) have also improved the annual yield.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY BILL IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Distribution of Industry Bill introduced into Parliament 
in Great Britain on 21 February 1945 is designed to enable the 
Government to secure a proper distribution of industrial activity 
over the country as a whole by stimulating the development of 
areas in which there is a danger of unemployment and by control- 
ling further industrial development in areas where control is con- 
sidered desirable for economic, social or strategic reasons. In view 
of the importance of the legislation in relation to a full employ- 
ment policy, extracts from the official summary of the Bill are 
given below. A more detailed account will be given after the Bill 
has been given final form and content by Parliament. 


Provisions relating to Development Areas. 


Under the Bill, the Board of Trade is empowered to acquire land in areas in 
which there is a special danger of unemployment, so that premises for industrial 
undertakings, or means of access thereto, may be provided. The Board may also 
erect factories and other buildings for industrial undertakings on any land held 
by them in development areas, and prepare the land as sites for such premises. 
The consideration for the disposal se such land or premises is to be determined 
with the consent of the Treasury. 

The Board of Trade is also authorised, with the consent of the Treasury, to 
make loans to non-profit making trading or industrial estate companies to further 
the provision of industrial premises in development areas. 

Ministers of the Crown responsible for basic services on which development, 
and in particular development of industry, depends, may make grants or loans, 
with the consent of the Treasury, towards the cost of improving those services 
where they are inadequate for the needs of a development area. The Treasury, 
in accordance with the recommendations of an advisory committee, is em- 
powered to give financial assistance in respect of the capital requirements of in- 
dustrial undertakings in development areas by making annual grants and loans, 
subject to conditions specified in the Bill. 

The Board of Trade may acquire derelict land in development areas and 
carry out work on it, with a view to bringing it into use or improving the amen- 
ities of the neighbourhood, or may make grants towards the cost of such work. 
The Bill also provides a procedure by which the Board of Trade may by Order 
make additions to and removals from the list of development areas to be given 


in a schedule to the legislation. 


Provisions relating to the Special Areas Acts. 


The Special Areas (Development and Improvement) Acts, 1934 and 19373, 
are repealed. The Bill provides for the winding up of the existing arrangements 
made under them, including the continued operation of any agreement entered 
into by a Commissioner with the substitution for him of the appropriate Minister. 





1-China Information Committee, 9 Feb. 1945. 
2 National Herald, 27 Oct. 1944. 
3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXII, No. 1, 5 Apr. 1937, p. 19. 
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General Provisions relating to the Distribution of Industry. 


The Board of Trade must be notified of all proposals to erect industrial 
buildings with an aggregate floor space exceeding 3,000 square feet and forming 
part of a new industrial unit. 

Moreover, the Bill provides for the prohibition, in certain areas, of the erec- 
tion or extension of industrial buildings with an aggregate floor space exceeding 
3,000 square feet without the permission of the Board of Trade. The restriction 
does not apply to the replacement of accommodation which has suffered war 
damage. This clause may be applied by Order of the Board to an area in which 
the provision of further industrial premises would be seriously detrimental to the 
proper distribution of industry. 


Expenses and Receipts. 


The expenditure under the Bill will be met from moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment, and receipts paid into the Exchequer, subject in certain cases to directions 
by the Treasury that expenditure must be defrayed from and receipts paid into 
existing statutory funds. In the present circumstances, it is not possible to form 
an estimate of the total expenditure which may be incurred under the Bill or of 
the receipts which may accrue to the Exchequer. While the expenditure to be 
incurred in respect of the outstanding commitments entered into by the Com- 
missioners for the Special Areas cannot be precisely estimated at the present 
stage, it is unlikely to exceed £7 million.* 
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REORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN FRANCE 


The French Provisional Government is continuing its task of 
clearing French industry of the relics of the Vichy régime and 
restoring the pre-war industrial organisations, either in the same or 
in an amended form. Three further steps in this process are reported 
in these notes: plans for the abolition of social organisations in- 
troduced by Vichy, the purge of collaborationists from industry, 
and the establishment of works councils. 


ABOLITION OF SOCIAL ORGANISATIONS OF THE VICHY GOVERNMENT 


As was previously mentioned in these pages’, the Order of the 
French Provisional Government of 27 July 1944 restoring freedom 
of association and suppressing the system of social organisation of 
occupations known as the Labour Charter*, made provision, among 
other things, for the restoration to the General Confederation of 
Labour and the French Confederation of Christian Workers and 
their affiliated unions of all property owned by them before they 
were dissolved. In pursuance of that Order, a circular of the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare dated 3 November 1944 
contains instructions to the authorities responsible for dissolving 
the social organisations set up under the Labour Charter. The 
general principles may be summarised as follows: 





1 Bill 29, 8 and 9 Geo. 6 (H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1945). 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 638. 
3 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, pp. 269-285. 
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The purpose of the Government in restoring freedom of association and 
abolishing the Labour Charter is to overcome as quickly as possible all the effects 
of legislation which the workers have always held to be an instrument of oppres- 
sion. It therefore considers that the suppression of the Labour Charter must take 
place as rapidly as possible. The officials responsible for carrying out this Order 
must bear in mind that, with few exceptions, those who took part in applying the 
Labour Charter were, consciously or not, co-operating in the destruction of one of 
the fundamental Republican liberties, namely, freedom of association. They must 
also remember that of all the occupational organisations existing in France in 
1939, only the General Confederation of Labour and the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers showed a spirit of patriotism and civic courage throughout, 
re-establishing themselves underground and taking part in the resistance move- 
ment. It is for this reason that the Order of 27 July 1944 gave them an important 

rt to play in the necessary task of purging and reconstituting the social system. 

ey must also co-operate closely in the abolition of the social organisations under 
the Labour Charter, more particularly those organised in connection with the 
social committees. The Government officials and labour inspectors responsible 
for giving effect to the present circular must therefore co-operate with the trade 
unions affiliated to the two Confederations mentioned above and must never 
forget that in carrying out their task they are restoring to those trade unions 
rights which they had dearly won in the past and essential liberties of which the 
Vichy Government sought to deprive them. 

The circular lays down instructions for dealing with social welfare institu- 
tions set up by the bodies which are being y Mom wee It states that, although the 
social committees are to be dissolved, it is desirable to retain the social welfare 
organisations (canteens, purchasing groups, etc.) which some of those com- 
mittees set up. As the committees were not corporate bodies, they had no pro- 

rty and there can therefore be no question of sequestration. It is, on the other 
and, psychologically undesirable for those social committees to continue their 
activities. Pending the early promulgation of regulations covering the whole of 
this subject, the labour inspectors are instructed to recommend the maintenance 
of such welfare institutions under the control of a committee of management 
consisting of the head of the undertaking or his representative and a number of 
workers selected by the labour inspectorate at the suggestion of the most repre- 
sentative trade union organisations in the undertaking. National, district, and 
local social committees set up under the Vichy legislation may continue their 
activities provided that they are financed entirely by voluntary contributions 
paid before 31 August 1944. As the Vichy legislation of 1941 has been repealed, 
there can be no question of continuing social activities under that legislation with 
the help of Government funds. Any such organisations which may exist will be 
administered directly by the sequestrator, who may delegate all or part of his 
powers to a manager selected by him at the suggestion of the labour inspector." 


THE PuRGE OF INDUSTRY 


Reference has already been made in these pages to the admin- 
istrative purge in France and the offence of ‘‘national dishonour’’.? 
A further development in this field is the purge of undesirable ele- 
ments from industrial undertakings, for which provision was made 
by an Order of 18 October 1944. 


The preamble to the Order pointed out that the revival of economic activity 
in France might be impeded by the presence in undertakings of unhealthy and 
undesirable elements, whether as employers, directors, foremen, salaried em- 
ployees, or workers. Some considerable time might elapse before legal proceedings 
were taken against all those who assisted enemy undertakings or hindered the 
French resistance movement. It was therefore essential that immediate measures 
should be taken for the purging of undertakings without waiting for the subse- 
quent legal proceedings. 

Persons who are presumed to have behaved in an unpatriotic manner may be 
removed from office, suspended with or without salary, nuteoed with or without 
compensation, or prohibited from holding any important post in a given under- 


1 Communication from the Geneva Office of the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 638. 
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taking or occupation. Proposals for these measures are made by a regional inter- 
occupational purge committee, consisting of a magistrate, two representatives of 
the departmental liberation committees, three representatives of the trade unions 
of workers and salaried employees, two representatives of technical workers (one 
being a foreman and the other an engineer), a representative of the employers and 
three representatives of the category to which the accused person belongs. The 
decision to impose any of the penalties mentioned is taken by the regional com- 
missioner of the Republic or, in the case of the Paris area, by the prefects of the 
departments. 

There is also a National Inter-occupational Purge Committee consisting of a 
magistrate of the Court of Appeal, two representatives appointed by the National 
Resistance Committee, one representative each from the Ministries of Industry, 
Labour, and National Economy, three representatives of technical workers, one 
representative of the employers and three representatives of the category to 
which the accused belongs. A Government Commissioner is attached to the 
National Committee. Cases may be brought before the Committee by the Gov- 
ernment Commissioner on his own initiative, or when referred back by the 
regional committees or the regional commissioners, or at the request of a 
member of the Government. Persons accused of unpatriotic behaviour must 
poi - defence in a written memorandum. They are allowed the assistance 
of counsel.! 


Works COUNCILS 


At its meeting on 13 February 1945, the French Council of 
Ministers approved the final text of the Order setting up works 
councils, of which a brief analysis was already given in these pages.? 
Mr. Parodi, Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, made a state- 
ment to the press on the constitution and powers of these councils. 


As was laid down in the initial draft, the Order provides that works councils 
will be set up in all industrial and commercial undertakings employing not fewer 
than 100 persons (workers and salaried employees). The councils consist of the 
head of the undertaking and a number of staff delegates varying from six to eight 
according to the size of the undertaking. These delegates are chosen by the staff 
from a list submitted by the most representative trade union organisations (the 
General Confederation of Labour and the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers). All persons of 18 years of age or over who have worked for 12 months 
in the undertaking are entitled to vote in the election. French workers who have 
been employed continuously for two years or over are eligible as delegates. The 
lists of candidates must be drawn up by the trade union organisations one month 
— the publication of the Order, and the elections will take place two months 
ater. 

The councils will deal with social and economic matters. They will take over 
the management of all social welfare institutions in the undertaking, and on the 
economic side they will make suggestions for improving working conditions and, 
more especially, for increasing output. The Government also wishes workers and 
salaried employees to have a share in the management of undertakings. For this 
purpose the works councils will be kept informed of the general progress of the 
undertaking, and the head of the undertaking must make a statement to the 
council on the general economic situation of the establishment at least once a 
year. In the case of joint stock companies in which more than 500 persons are 
employed, the works council must be informed of the profits made and may put 
forward suggestions as to how they should be used. In the case of limited com- 
panies, the annual balance sheet, the profit and loss account, and the report of 
the auditors must also be submitted to the works council, which may make sug- 
gestions to be submitted to the general meeting of shareholders. 

The works councils, however, have a purely advisory function and the em- 
mga remains sole master of the undertaking. Any dispute which may arise will 

submitted to the General Inspectorate of Industrial Production and, if neces- 
sary, may come before the Minister, who will endeavour to bring about an agree- 
ment between thé parties.’ 





1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 17 Oct. 1944, p. 965. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No, 1, Jan. 1945, p. 75. 
3 French Press and Information Service, New York, 16 Feb. 1945. 
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LEGAL DECISIONS ON LABOUR RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Three recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
are likely to affect materially future policies on labour relations in 
- the United States. 

In the first case', an application of the section of the Texas 
Trade Union Registration Act? which requires trade union organ- 
isers to carry an official card in soliciting members for the union 
was held unconstitutional on the ground that it imposed an im- 
proper restraint upon the right of free speech and assembly guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. In the second case’, broad rules were laid down as to the 
construction of the closed-shop provision of the National Labor 
Relations Act.‘ In the third case®, the rights of Negro workers 
were upheld against discrimination in labour contracts. 


Unconstitutional Aspect of the Texas Trade Union Registration Act. 


Section 5 of the Texas Trade Union Registration Act requires labour organ- 
isers operating in the State to obtain identification cards from the Secretary of 
State before they may solicit members, and provides that the card must be “‘carried 
by the organiser in soliciting members and be shown on request to anyone so 
solicited”. A labour organiser is defined as “any person who for a pecuniary or a 
financial consideration solicits membership in, or members for, a labour union”’ 
and the Secretary of State has issued interpretations indicating that solicitation 
of membership as an incident to other duties for which a salary is paid will be 
considered solicitation for a pecuniary return. Violations are made misdemeanours 
and may be enjoined. 

In the case which came before the United States Supreme Court the organiser 
was a salaried president of the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America and a vice-president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, who had addressed workers in a plant at which the National 
Labor Relations Board had ordered an election. Before the meeting, he had been 
served with a restraining order obtained in a State court by the Attorney-General 
of Texas, which enjoined him from soliciting members for any union without 
obtaining an organiser’s card, but at the meeting he urged non-members in the 
audience to join the union. He was cited, found guilty, and sentenced for con- 
tempt of court. The order was sustained by the Supreme Court of the State, 
which denied that an issue of free speech was involved and justified the law as 
being aimed at saving workers from imposture by alleged organisers and as 
identification of a business agent. 

The Supreme Court of the United States reversed the judgment. In a major- 
ity opinion it said in part: 


The case confronts us again with the duty our system places on this Court 
to say where the individual’s freedom ends and the State’s power begins. 
Choice on that border, now as always delicate, is perhaps more so where the 
usual presumption supporting legislation is balanced by the preferred place 
given in our scheme to the great, the indispensable democratic freedoms 
secured by the First Amendment. For these reasons any attempt to restrict 
those liberties must be justified by clear public interest threatened not doubt- 
fully or remotely but by clear and present danger. Only the greatest abuses 
endangering paramount interests give occasion or permissible limitation. It 
is therefore in our tradition to allow the widest room for discussion, the 
narrowest range for its restriction, particularly when this right is exercised in 
conjunction with peaceable ponerect V ng 





1 Thomas v. Collins, Supreme Court, United States, 8 Jan. 1945. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 638. 
- 3 — Corporation v. National Labor Relations Board, Supreme Court, United States, 18 
ec. " 
4 Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1935, U.S.A. 1. 
, nes Steele v. Louisville and Nashville Railway Company, Supreme Court, United States, 18 Dec. 
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The right thus to discuss and inform people concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of unions and joining them is protected not only as part of 
free speech but as part of free assembly . . . The Texas Court . . . did not give 
sufficient weight to this consideration, more particularly by its failure to take 
account of the blanketing effect of the prohibition’s present application upon 
public discussion and also of the barring of the clear and present danger test 
in these circumstances... 

If the exercise of the rights of free speech and free assembly cannot be 
made a crime, we do not think this can be accomplished by the device of re- 
quiring previous registration as a condition for exercising them and makin 
such a condition the foundation for restraining in advance their exercise an 
for imposing a penalty for violating such a restraining order. We think a 
requirement that one must register before he undertakes to make a public 
speech to enlist support for a lawful movement is quite incompatible with 
the requirements a the First Amendment of the United States Constitution. 


As a consequence of the Supreme Court’s decision, similar provisions of other 
State laws requiring registration of union organisers as a condition for specific and 
general solicitation of membership are likely to remain dead letters for all prac- 


tical purposes.! 
Construction of the Closed-Shop Provision of the National Labor Relations Act. 


In the second case the Supreme Court was presented with the following situa- 
tion: a labour union affiliated to the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.1.0.) 
attempted to gain control in a plant against an independent and allegedly com- 
pany-dominated union. The National Labor Relations Board approved a settle- 
ment by which the C.1.0. union was to withdraw charges of unfair labour prac- 
tices by the employer, a consent election was to be held, and a closed shop was to 
be granted to the successful union. The independent union successful in the 
election was certified as the bargaining agent for all employees of the plant. 
Thereafter, the employer with knowledge that this union intended to refuse mem- 
bership to employees who had belonged to the C.I.O. union signed the agreement 
with the closed-shop clause and later, on notice from this union, discharged em- 
ployees who did not become union members. 

The National Labor Relations Board then held hearings on charges of unfair 
labour practices. Going back to the founding of the independent union, the 
Board determined that this union was sponsored by the company. It decided 
that the employer knew the closed-shop clause was intended to eliminate from 
employment the former C.1.0. union members and found that that very contract 
oY a provision which would wipe out the closed-shop clause if the contracting 
union became a C.I.O. affiliated union. On these findings the National Labor 
Relations Board held that the employer, both in creating the union and in signing 
the contract, was guilty of unfair labour practices. The Board therefore ordered 
that the company union should be disestablished and the contract disregarded, 
and directed the reinstatement of the discharged employees with back pay. 

The decision of the National Labor Ralsdions Board was affirmed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeal and upheld by a majority decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The majority opinion held that though the employer had not conspired with 
the contracting union to discharge C.I.O. union members, he had however signed 
the contract with knowledge that the union intended to use it to that end. Sec- 
tion 8 (3) of the National Labor Relations Act permits union shop agreements 
with a union not established or assisted by unfair labour practices. The employer 
argued that there was no unfair labour practice after the certification and that 
the Board should not have enquired as to its action prior to the approved settle- 
ment or the certification. The Supreme Court, however, maintained the Board’s 
right to examine the employer’s conduct before and after settlement and certi- 
fication. But beyond the facts of this particular case, the Court developed general 
rulings as to the construction of the closed-shop provision of the National Labor 
Relations Act. It declared that: 

The duties of a bargaining agent selected under the terms of the Act extend 


beyond the mere representation of the interests of its own group members. It 
must represent the interests of all employees fairly and impartially. No em- 





1 Labor Relations Reporter, 15 Jan. 1945, p. 616; Monthly Labor Review, Feb. 1945, p. 332. 
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ployee can be deprived of his employment because of his prior affiliation with 
any particular union. We do not construe the provisions authorising a closed- 
shop contract as indicating an intention on the part of Congress to authorise 
a majority of workers and a company, as in the instant case, to penalise 
minority groups of workers by depriving them of that full freedom of asso- 
ciation and self-organisation which it was the prime purpose of the Act to 
protect for all workers. 


The dissenting opinion of four Supreme Court judges emphasised that the 
C.1.0. union had itself suggested the closed-shop agreement, that there was no 
conspiracy and that the employer acted in good faith after the certification, that 
all unions have insisted on the right to prescribe qualifications for members and 
have felt the need to exclude persons disloyal to the union. From the legal view- 

int, the dissenting opinion stressed the fact that ‘‘neither the National Labor 

elations Act nor any other Act of Congress expressly or by implication gives 
to.the Board any power to supervise union membership or to deal with union 
practices however unfair they may be to members, to applicants, to minorities, 
to other unions or to employers”, and pointed out that, while the National Labor 
Relations Act expressly permits a closed shop, which can be denied only when the 
certified union is ‘‘established, maintained or assisted’’ by unfair labour practices 
of the employer, ‘‘the statute cannot mean that the making and performance of 
a closed-shop contract in itself is an unfair labour practice which invalidates a 
closed shop’’. It continued: 


This and the other cases before us give ground for belief that the labour 
movement in the United States is passing into a new on The struggle of 
the unions for recognition and rights to bargain, and of workmen for the right 


to join without interference, seems to be culminating in a victory for labour 
forces. We appear now to be entering the phase of struggle to reconcile the 
rights of individuals and minorities with the power of those who control collec- 
tive bargaining groups . .. Whether the closed shop with or without the closed 
union should or should not be permitted without supervision is in the domain 
of policy making, which it is not for this Court to undertake. 


The dissenting opinion stressed finally the fact that employers’ opposition 
to closed-shop agreements would be stiffened if employers themselves had to 
underwrite the fairness of closed-shop unions to applicants and members.! 


Legal Protection against Racial Discrimination. 


In the third case the Supreme Court of the United States confirmed the right 
of a Negro railroad employee to obtain in the courts protection against the union 
and the railroad and defined his rights under the Railway Labor Act, thus 
reversing a decision of the State Supreme Court denying his claim. 

The action was brought by a Negro fireman for himself and his fellow workers, 
who are excluded from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Since white firemen who are union members are the majority of all firemen em- 
ployed, they are able under the Railway Labor Act? to choose the collective bar- 
gaining representative, and the Brotherhood so chosen becomes the sole repre- 
sentative of all firemen. It had been the practice of the railroad to promote only 
white firemen to posts as engineers. The Brotherhood, purporting to act for all 
firemen, proposed a new contract with the railroad company the result of which 
would be to exclude Negroes from jobs as firemen by agreement as they were 
already excluded by practice from jobs as engineers. The Negro firemen were not 
notified or consulted as to this proposal, or as to changes in the agreement later 
actually entered into, which limited the number of Negroes in each district, pre- 
vented their transfer to districts in which they were not working, and otherwise 
limited their seniority and employment rights.’ 

The legal question involved in the case, on which the Supreme Court ruled 
in the affirmative, was “whether the Railway Labor Act imposes on a labour 
organisation acting by authority of the statute as the exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative of a oak or class of railway employees the duty to represent all the 
employees in the craft or class without discrimination because of their race, and 





1 Monthly Labor Review, Feb. 1945, p. 338; Chester Wright's Labor Letter, 23 Dec. 1944. 

2 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1926, U.S.A. 1, and 1934, U.S.A. 1. 

3 For an account of union relationships in regard to the employment of Negroes, cf. Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944: ‘““The Employment of Negroes in United States 
War Industries”, by Robert C. WEAVER, pp. 148-151. 
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if so, whether the courts have jurisdiction to protect the minority of the craft or 
class from the violation of such obligation’’. 

The Court in a unanimous opinion held that ‘‘the fair interpretation of the 
statutory language is that the organisation chosen to represent a craft is to repre- 
sent all its members, the majority as well as the minority, and it is to act for and 
not against those whom it represents’’. 


The Congress has seen fit to clothe the bargaining representative with 
powers comparable to those possessed by a legislative body, both to create 
and restrict the rights of those whom it represents . . . without hostile discri- 
mination against them. However, the discriminations based on race alone 
are obviously irrelevant and invidious . . . The representative which thus dis- 
criminates may be enjoined from so doing and its members may be enjoined 
from taking the benefit of such discriminatory action. No more is the railroad 
company bound by or entitled to take the benefit of a contract which the 
bargaining representative is prohibited by the statute from making. . . It is 
the Federal statute which condemns as unlawful the Brotherhood’s conduct. 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court has already had repercus- 
sions in the State courts. The Supreme Court of California! has affirmed an in- 
junction restraining a shipbuilding corporation from discharging a Negro em- 
ployee on account of a closed-shop contract with the International Brotherhood, 
which excludes Negroes from membership. The defendant unions had established 
separate Negro auxiliary lodges, which were supervised by a non-Negro local. 
The Supreme Court of California unanimously held that the fundamental right to 
work for a living is involved under an arbitrarily closed or partially closed-shop 
agreement: 

Where a union has, as in this case, attained a monopoly of the supply of 
labour by means of closed-shop agreements and other forms of collective labour 
action, such a union occupies a quasi-public position similar to that of a public 
service business and it has certain corresponding obligations. It may no longer 
claim the same freedom from legal restraint enjoyed by fraternal associations. 
Its asserted right to choose its own members does not merely relate to social 
relations, it affects the fundamental right to work for a living. 


The opinion added that ‘Negroes must be admitted to membership under the 
same terms and conditions applicable to non-Negroes unless the union and the 
employer refrain from enforcing the closed-shop agreement against them”’. 

This decision of the United States Supreme Court provides a concrete legal 
foundation for the prosecutions of the Fair Employment Practice Committee set 
up during the war? and is likely to strengthen its intervention in discriminatory 
cases, as is shown by a recent Order directing elimination from existing union 
contracts of all provisions barring promotional opportunities for Mexican and 
Negro workers.’ 


UNITED STATES MANAGEMENT-LABOUR CODE 


Three spokesmen for American management and organised 
labour signed in Washington, D.C., on 28 March 1945, a New Charter 
for Labor and Management, which they conceived ‘‘as a guide 
to post-war industrial relations, in the conviction that an essential 
for maximum production and peacetime prosperity was a mini- 
mum of strife and suspicion’’. 

The Charter was signed by Mr. Eric Johnston, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Mr. William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Mr. Philip Murray, President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. The three signatories stated that the Charter would be 
submitted to the executive bodies of their respective organisations at the first 


opportunity. ; a ae 
Mr. Eric Johnston stated that the National Association of Manufacturers 


was not a participant, but hoped that it would eventually subscribe to the 


1 James v. Marine Ship Corporation, Supreme Court, State of California, Dec. 1944. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 338. 
* Lawyers Guild Review,JNov.-Dec. 1944, p. 42; Monthly Labor Review, Feb. 1945 pp. 337 and 





339. 
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Charter. Mr. Johnston also said that there were two possible roads the country 
might take after the war, the first leading to prosperity, with high levels of pro- 
duction, employment and be oe and ability to service the huge American 
national debt, and the second leading to eventual bankruptcy, with fewer jobs, 
lowered incomes and inability to service the national debt. He concluded by 
saying that the framers of the Charter recognised that, although not a perfect 
instrument, it was a good beginning. 

Mr. Philip Murray said that while the Charter was an understanding among 
three organisations, it constituted nevertheless a proposal “which is submitted to 
the people of the United States for their csenel. 

Mr. William Green stated that he felt confident that labour and management 
throughout the United States would subscribe wholeheartedly and accept the 
code of principles without reservations. Although the Charter was not perfect 
and would not eliminate strikes altogether, disputes could be reduced by substi- 
tuting co-operation and understanding for bitterness and strife. 

The full text of the Charter is given below: 


NEW CHARTER FOR LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


We in management and labor firmly believe that the end of this war will 
bring the unfolding of a new era based upon a vastly expanding economy and 
unlimited opportunities for every American. 

This cetime goal can only be attained through the united effort of all 
our reen| aay Today we are united in national defense. Tomorrow we must be 
united equally in the national interest. 

Management-labor unity, so effective in lifting war production to un- 
precedented heights, must be continued in the post-war period. To this end, 
we dedicate our joint efforts for a practical partnership within the framework 
of this code of principles: 


1. Increased prosperity for all involves the highest degree of production 
and employment at wages assuring a steadily advancing standard of living. 
Improved productive efficiency and technological advancement must, there- 
fore, be constantly encouraged. 

2. The rights of private property and free choice of action, under a system 
of private competitive capitalism, must continue to be the foundation of our 
nation’s peaceful and prosperous expanding economy. Free competition and 
free men are the strength of our free society. 

3. The inherent right and responsibility of management to direct the 
operations of an enterprise shall be recognised and preserved. So that enter- 
prise may develop and expand and earn a reasonable profit, management 
must be free as well from unnecessary governmental interference or burden- 
some restrictions. 

4. The fundamental rights of labor to organise and to engage in collective 
bargaining with management shall be recognised and preserved, free from 
legislative enactments which would interfere with or discourage these objec- 
tives. Through the acceptance of collective bargaining agreements, differences 
between management and labor can be disposed of between the parties 
through peaceful means, thereby discouraging avoidable strife through 
strikes and lockouts. 

5. The independence and dignity of the individual and the enjoyment of 
his democratic rights are inherent in our free American society. Our purpose 
is to co-operate in building an economic system for the nation which will pro- 
tect the individual against the hazards of unemployment, old age and physical 
impairments beyond his control. 

6. An expanding economy at home will be stimulated by a vastly in- 
creased foreign trade. Arrangements must therefore be perfected to afford the 
devastated or undeveloped nations reasonable assistance to encourage the 
rebuilding and development of sound economic systems. International trade 
cannot expand through subsidised competition among the nations for di- 
minishing markets, but can be achieved only through expanding world markets 
and the elimination of any arbitrary and unreasonable practices. 

7. An enduring peace must be secured. This calls for the establishment 
of an international security organisation, with full participation by all the 
United Nations, capable of preventing aggression and assuring lasting peace. 
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We in management and labor agree that our primary duty is to win com- 
on victory over Nazism and Japanese militarism. We also agree that we 
ave a common joint duty, in co-operation with other elements of our national 
life and with Government, to prepare and work for a prosperous and sustained 
peace. 
In this spirit we agree to create a national committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of business and labor organisations. This committee will seek to 
promote an understanding and sympathetic acceptance of this code of prin- 
ciples and will propose such national policies as will advance the best interests 
of our nation. 


With regard to the national committee called for in paragraph 7 of the Charter 
the following twelve members have been designated: for industry: Mr. Eric 
Johnston, President of the United States Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Paul G. 
Hoffmann, President of the Studebaker Corporation; Mr. Henry J. Kaiser, 
President of the Henry J. Kaiser Company; Mr. Otto A. Seyferth, President 
of the West Michigan Steel Foundries, Muskegon, Mich., and Chairman of the 
Committee of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce on labour relations; Mr. E. J. 
Thomas, President of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company; Mr. J. D. 
Zellerbach, President and Director of Crown-Zellerbach, San Francisco; for labour: 
Mr. William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor; Mr. Philip 
Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations; Mr. George 
Meany, Secretary-Treasurer of the A.F. of L.; Mr. Robert J. Watt, International 
Representative of the A.F. of L.; Mr. R. J. Thomas, President of the United 
Automobile Workers (C.I.0.); Mr. Sidney Hillman, President of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers (C.1.0.).! 





EMPLOYMENT 


WoMEN’S EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
A PLAN FOR THE RECONVERSION PERIOD 


At a Conference held on 5 December 1944 in Washington, 
D.C., under the auspices of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, representatives of thirty national 
organisations, including trade unions and women’s associations 
(federal Government employment services and private firms being 
also represented) approved a plan concerning women’s employ- 
ment during the reconversion and post-war period. 


The Conference recognised that a large proportion of women enter employ- 
ment because they have to support themselves and their dependants, in many 
cases as the prime family wage earner, or to supplement the family income in 
order to achieve a decent standard of living for themselves and their children. 
Full employment will evidently facilitate the successful solution of women’s 
employment problems in the reconversion and post-war period, and it is therefore 
necessary to study women’s prospects in relation to all post-war planning. Studies 
should be made on the kinds and number of women’s war jobs which may come to 
an end, and on the possibility of transferring war skills and of new applications for 
those skills in civilian industry and employment. The Conference also advocated 
recourse to the following: the enubiicbaent of policies and procedures for ne- 
cessary lay-offs to prevent discrimination against women as such; the utilisation 
and proper equipment of public employment service facilities, and the re-estab- 
lishment of State and local advisory committees to the public employment ser- 
vice; the opening to women of the benefits of adequate counselling, training and 





1 New York Times, 29 Mar. 1945 
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retraining facilities; the establishment of at least adequate minimum conditions 
of employment in the traditional woman-employing industries to facilitate the 
return of women to pre-war occupations; the raising of standards through women’s 
participation in collective bargaining; the provision of funds to enable women 
workers to return to their former homes or to areas where employment oppor- 
tunities are available; the advance planning of public works programmes to meet 
the needs of all workers affected by reconversion shifts; the services of qualified 
women on post-war planning agencies such as municipal and State planning com- 
mittees. 

The importance of legislation as a means of building up better labour stan- 
dards was stressed. The Conference urged that attention should be given particu- 
larly to the restoration and full enforcement of pre-war State and Federal labour 
laws; the improvement of legal labour standards; the extension to all States of 
minimum wage, maximum hour, and equal pay legislation and protection of 
collective bargaining rights, and the administrative extension of minimum wage 
orders to uncovered occupations; the extension and improvement of workmen's 
compensation, old-age and survivors’ and unemployment insurance to provide 
adequate benefits for all workers, and the removal of all unfair and restrictive 

rovisions in law and in administration regarding unemployment insurance. 
fabeae laws should be administered by well-organised State departments of 
labour, with adequate funds and progressive policies. 

Efforts should be made to solve problems in the major woman-employing 
fields and to raise labour conditions in these industries (e.g., services and consumer 
industries); good employment policies should be established for women’s various 
types, skills and status.! 


OFFICIAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


In March 1945, the Women’s Advisory Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission in the United States reaffirmed certain 
recommendations issued in February 1944 regarding the separa- 
tion of women from wartime jobs. The principles, which are re- 
produced below, were forwarded to the chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission with the request that every effort be made to 
implement them. They are: 


(1) hee = plans be made for counselling workers to be dismissed as to the fol- 
owing: 


(a) possibilities and procedures for transfer to other jobs in the locality; 

(6) retraining programmes in operation in the locality; 

(c) social security rights (unemployment insurance, old-age pension) 
and any other Government provision; 


(2) That notice of cessation of work be given as far in advance as possible; 

(3) That split-shift workers, including children for whom part-time working 
arrangements have been made, be laid off first; 

(4) That voluntary resignations be called for from those women workers who 
wish to return to civilian life as soon as possible; 

(5) That separations of other women workers be based on the following con- 
siderations: 


(a) skill necessary on the job; 
(b) seniority on the job; 
(c) dismissal pay based on length of service.? 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING IN THE BRITISH BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The British Government has recently, on the recommendation 
of the Building and Apprenticeship Training Council, approved a 
scheme for the training of apprentices on special building works. 





‘U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, WomeEN's BurREAU: Press Release, 5 Dec. 1944. 
2 War Manpower Commission, Women's Advisory Committee: Release of 30 Mar. 1945. 
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It has been recognised that immediately after the war there will 
be large arrears of building works that will have to be made up, 
and, at the same time, a great shortage of craftsmen due to war 
conditions prejudicial to the recruitment of an adequate number 
of apprentices by normal methods. The object of the apprentice- 
ship training scheme is to make good this shortage of craftsmen 
by enabling boys of 15 years and over to learn the various trades 
by the performance of building work under the supervision of 
skilled craftsmen.! 


Under the scheme, apprenticeship committees have been set up all over the 
country. These committees will make arrangements with reputable local firms to 
act as apprentice masters for the purpose of training the boys in building crafts. 
The apprentices will work under the supervision of skilled craftsmen and be em- 
pa from the start on actual building work in the shop or on the job. After an 
initial period, arrangements will be made to transfer apprentices as soon as 
possible to an ordinary apprenticeship with an employer. The period under the 
apprentice master will count fully, however, towards the completion of the 
required oe period. 

Boys of 15 years and over, whether already in the building industry or not, 
may enter the scheme, and boys of 14 may, if they wish, enter the scheme as pro- 
bationers (with special rates of wages) with a view to becoming apprentices at 
the age of 15 years. The period of apprenticeship is five years. Arrangements 
will be made whenever possible to release them from work on one day a week to 
attend classes. When the apprentices are prevented for any reason from working 
in their own craft, they must be prepared to do any other work which will add to 
their knowledge and experience of the industry, but will receive the same wages. 
The wages for building apprentices will be those payable to apprentices in the 
district, representing the following proportions of the rates paid to skilled 
craftsmen: first year, one fourth; second year, one third; third year, one half; 
fourth year, two thirds; fifth year, three fourths. If the apprentice has to travel 
some distance to his work each day, he may receive up to 3s. a week from the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, if the travel cost is not met by the 
employer. 

If there is no scheme working or no vacancy in his home district, the appren- 
tice may be transferred by the local juvenile employment officer to another dis- 
trict. In this case, he is given his fare, a travelling allowance, and, on arrival, 10s. 
to tide him over until pay-day. Lodgings will be found for him and the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service will pay him a maintenance allowance of 21s. a 
week during the first year of apprenticeship, 18s. a week during the second year, 
and 8s. a week during the third. year, after which the wage should be adequate to 
enable the apprentice to keep himself. If an apprentice is ill and has to go home, 
or if his parent has to visit him on account of his illness, the Ministry will pay the 
fare. Twice a year a return travel warrant for a home visit is supplied, which 
will not cost the apprentice more than 7s. 6d. regardless of the whe 5 of the jour- 
ney.” 


IN-PLANT TRAINING WAGES IN CANADA 


A Canadian Order in Council, No. P.C. 9597 of 3 January 
1945, was issued for the purpose of introducing a system of wage 
rates for former members of the forces who are being trained on the 
job by private employers. Under the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, 1942%, the Minister of Labour is responsible for 
providing vocational training and financial assistance for persons 
discharged from the armed forces whose training plans have been 
approved by the Department of Veterans’ Affairs. It was realised 
that many occupations will require training on the job and that in 
_ 1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 174-200: “The Reorgan- 
isation of Apprenticeship in the Building Industry in Great Britain”, by G. D. H. Cos. 


2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1945. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 90. 
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such cases employers would have to be encouraged to provide the 
training. 


The wage rates to be paid by the employer to a trainee undertaking in-plant 
training will be established by the “or of Labour, with the approval of 
the Department of Veterans’ Affairs. In establishing rates and schedules of rates 
for trainees, the following principles are to be observed: (1) the length of the 
training period to be fixed for each trainee will be based on the nature and extent 
of the skills to be acquired in the training course and his previous experience and 
training; (2) the total wage paid to the trainee will be equal to 80 per cent. of 
that fixed by the provisions of the Wartime Wages Conteal Order, 1943, for such 
occupational classification; (3) the schedule of compensation payable to the in- 
dividual trainee during the training period will show the separate amounts pay- 
able by the employer and the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, and the amount 
fixed as payable by the employer will be based, at each stage of the training, on 
the capacity of the trainee. The balance will be paid by the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, but this must not exceed the amount authorised by the Post- 
Discharge Re-establishment Order.! 

The total wage paid to the trainee will be taken as the basis when assessing 
contributions to workmen’s compensation or unemployment insurance. under 
Dominion or Provincial laws or regulations.” 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


THE ARGENTINE SECRETARIAT OF LABOUR AND WELFARE 


The Secretariat of Labour and Welfare of the Argentine Re- 
public has issued a summary of its work during the year after its 
establishment in November 1943. The summary consists of a 
list of the Decrees and Orders issued during that period, concern- 
ing matters within the competence of the Secretariat, and a report 
on the work of one of its principal branches, the General Directorate 
of Social Action. 


Organisation of the Secretariat. 


The establishment of a federal Labour Ministry or, pending the necessary 
constitutional changes, a body with the equivalent ministerial attributes, has - 
been discussed in Argentina for some years.* To meet this need the Secretariat of 
Labour and Welfare was created by Decree No. 15,074 of 27 November 1943 as 
an agency to “centralise and control’”’ responsibility for the application of labour 
legislation and to co-ordinate the development of social policy. Thus the Secre- 
tariat embodied all federal agencies, including the National Labour Department, 
dealing with labour problems, employment, migration, social insurance and 
assistance, and industrial safety and hygiene. 

Without at once defining the functions and responsibilities of the various 
branches of the Secretariat, the Decree provided for the establishment of five 
technical General Directorates, namely preeey Social Action (i.e., industrial 
relations), Housing, Migration (including employment services), and Statistics. 
A General Directorate of Technical Services to co-ordinate the work of these 
departments was also established, as well as legal and administrative depart- 
ments. The Decree also provided for the conversion of all provincial labour 
departments and offices into regional labour and welfare delegations, whose com- 





1 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 89. 

2? Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1945, 8 Jan. 1945. 

*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942: “The Present State of 
Social Legislation in the Argentine Republic’, by Juan Ratil Prcnerro, pp. 392-393. 
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position, functions and responsibilities were to be defined in the organic regula- 
tions of the Secretariat, which have not yet been issued. Similarly, all provincial 
welfare and workers’ savings agencies were embodied in the structure of the 
Secretariat.! 

Subsequent Decrees, to which reference has been made in these pages, pro- 
vided for the enforcement by the Secretariat of provincial labour legislation and 
collective agreement provisions, as well as federal regulations’, and for the 
establishment of an autonomous National Social Insurance Institute (Instituto 
Nacional de Previsién) linked to the Secretariat.* 


Work of the Directorate of Social Action. 


The General Directorate of Social Action is responsible for supervising the 
negotiation of collective labour agreements and the conciliation of labour disputes. 
The report of the Secretariat states that 186 agreements and arbitration awards 
were negotiated during the year November 1943-1944, and 64 successful con- 
ciliation actions concluded, affecting a total of 121,887 workers. The awards 
related, inter alia, to wages (82,597 workers), holidays with pay (30,365 workers), 
hours of work (26,455 workers), minimum wages (19,616 workers), and overtime 
pay (17,586 workers).‘ 


FRENCH LABOUR WORKING FOR THE ALLIED ARMIES 


On 23 September 1944 an agreement was drawn up between 
the French and Allied authorities on the employment of French 
civilian labour by the Allied military forces in France. Detailed 
instructions on the subject were issued by the French Ministry 
of Labour and Social Security and these are summarised below. 


At the end of January 1945 the American authorities announced that 75,000 
French civilians were working for the United States Army.’ At the beginning of 
that month a French estimate stated that 132,000 French workers had been 
placed at the disposal of the Allied military authorities.® 


Recruiting. 


The Allied authorities must recruit French civilian labour through the French 
employment exchanges or, in the war zone, through the French administrative 
liaison officer. In urgent cases, when it is impossible to get in touch with these 
authorities, the Allied military authorities may recruit French volunteer labour 
directly, but in no case may they requisition labour. If the Allied authorities 
enter into a contract with a French undertaking, the contract must be approved 
by the competent French authorities and must stipulate that French social legis- 
lation will apply and that the French authorities have the right to ensure that 
this is done. 

When workers are being recruited efforts will be made first of all to obtain 
volunteer labour, but if necessary the French authorities may requisition civilian 
labour for this purpose. In so doing they will select in the first instance those who 
are unemployed, and in the second place workers from undertakings which are 
not of essential importance for the economic life of the country. Workers engaged 
by the Allied armies may be employed individually under normal conditions, or 
as a mobile group of workers. 

In order to ensure the best possible distribution of the available labour, it is 
pe that a certain number of essential French industries will take priority over 
all other civil needs and that Allied needs will also take priority over French in- 
dustry other than the special industries just mentioned. In the event of compe- 
tition between the essential industries and the Allied forces the Regional Director 
of Labour will endeavour to reach an agreement with the Allied authorities to 
strike a balance between their respective requirements. 


1 Boletin Oficial, Vol. LI, No. 14,770, 12 Dec. 1943, p. 2. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 382. 

3 Idem, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 786. 

4 Crénica Mensual de la Secretaria de Trabajo y Previsién, Vol. I, No. 7, Nov. 1944, pp. 5-13. 
5 French Press Agency, 21 Jan. 1945. 

® L’Aube, 1 Feb. 1945. 
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Wages. 


The rates of wages payable to workers engaged by the Allied forces will be the 
statutory French ‘“~- rates in force in the Department for the particular in- 
pecry | in question. The Allied forces will be informed of the special rates to be 
paid for overtime, night work, and work on public holidays. 

As a general rule wages will be paid through the departmental or local em- 
ployment services, but payment may be made directly by the Allied authorities 
as a temporary measure when the French employment services have not yet been 
sufficiently organised or when military necessities call for such a step. 

It is laid down that the workers will not receive any remuneration in kind 
except food and accommodation. If these are provided their value will be de- 
ducted from the workers’ wages at the rate of 24 francs a day for food and 8 francs 
for sleeping accommodation. 


Hours of Work. 


The normal hours of work will be 48 in a week. The overtime rates for work 
in excess of this figure are a 10 per cent. increase for overtime between 5 a.m. and 
10 p.m.; 25 per cent. for overtime between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m.; and 50 per cent. 
for overtime on Sundays and public holidays. The payment of overtime rates for 
work on Sundays and public holidays is compulsory irrespective of the number of 
hours worked during the preceding week. 


Industrial Accidents and Social Insurance. 


Industrial accidents or occupational diseases affecting workers paid directly 
by the Allied military authorities must be immediately notified by the latter to 
the departmental employment services. If the worker is paid by the French em- 
ployment service, the worker or his dependants will notify this service of the 
accident or disease. 

The social charges on wages will in every case be paid by the French employ- 
ment service. When wages are paid by the Allied authorities the latter deduct 
5 per cent. asa tax on wages. They are also deemed to have deducted 4 per cent. 
representing the workers’ contribution to social insurance, but in point of fact 
this deduction does not require to be made as it is exactly cancelled out by the 
bonus of 4 per cent. payable to the workers in respect of holidays with pay. The 
charges payable in respect of workers employed by the Allied authorities are as 
follows: by the employer: 4 per cent. for social insurance (6 per cent. since 
1 January 1945), 10 per cent. for family allowances, and 3 per cent. for accident 
insurance; by the worker: 4 per cent. for social insurance, and 5 per cent. tax 
on earnings. The same rules apply when wages are paid directly by the French 
employment services, except that the tax deduction, instead of being 5 per cent., 
will be in accordance with the normal French scale. 


Dismissal. 


Workers engaged for a specified period or by the day, or for any period less 
than one week, are not entitled to notice. Workers placed at the disposal of the 
Allied authorities for an indefinite period and paid by the week or fortnight are 
entitled to one week’s notice. Those paid monthly are entitled to a month's 
notice after not less than one month's actual work.! 


Hours OF WorRK IN FRENCH GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


A Decree of 16 November 1944 laid down fresh regulations for 
hours of work in the central offices of French ministries. 


The preamble to the Decree pointed out that the Legislative Decree of 21 
April 1939? had fixed weekly hours of work in public administrative and industrial 
services at 45. This was increased to 48 hours for messengers and domestic staff 
of some central offices by the Decree of 8 September 1939.* Since then these 
regulations have been twice amended, first by a Decree of 20 September 1939* 





1 Communication from the L.L.O. Geneva Office. 

2 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, 22 May 1939, p. 664. 
3 Idem, Vol. LX XII, 9 Oct. 1939, p. 28. 

4 Idem, Vol. LX XII, 6 Nov. 1939, p. 159. 
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and then by a circular of 21 February 1941. By the finalamendment, hours of 
work were reduced to 4214 hours a week for office staff. But the central offices 
must play their part in the national effort to resume full activity. Consequently, 
the new Decree fixed minimum weekly hours of work for all central offices at 45 
for office staff and 48 for messengers and domestic staff. Staff lodged on the pre- 
mises must be on duty at all hours. 

Because of present conditions, such as the shortage of transport and the 
difficulty of finding a midday meal near the offices when it is not provided on the 
premises, the Decree provided for three different methods of distributing hours 
of work over the week. It stated that time-tables were to be drawn up for each 
office, either one to cover all services or a different time-table for each service. 
Special time-tables were to be arranged for staff who are on duty day and night 
(including Saturdays and Sundays) as well as for ministers’ departmental staff. 
For messengers and domestic staff the 48-hour work-week was to be distributed 
according to a departmental Decree, but individual preferences were to be taken 
into account as far as compatible with the requirements of the service. In all 
services the office heads were made responsible for seeing that the time-tables 
were enforced.! 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN CANADA 


THe SASKATCHEWAN ACT 


The Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act? was assented to on 
10 November 1944 and will come into force on proclamation. It 
provides that all employees, except those on a farm, ranch, market 
garden or other similar places or in an undertaking in which only 
members of the employer’s family are employed, shall be entitled 
to an annual holiday of two weeks with pay after each year of 
employment. 


The employer may permit the worker to take his holiday in one period of two 
weeks or in two — of one week each, and to take the entire annual holiday 
within ten months after the date on which he becomes entitled to it. Payment 


will be at the rate of 1/26 of the worker’s total er for the year immediately 


preceding the date on which the holiday falls due. If the holiday is taken in one 
period, payment must be made in full on the day before the holiday starts; if in 
two periods, one half of the amount must be paid on the day preceding the be- 
ginning of each week of the holiday. A section to come into force on the conclu- 
sion of the war, or at such earlier date as may be named by proclamation, pro- 
vides that if, upon complaint by an employer, it is proved to the satisfaction of 
a magistrate or justice of the peace that a worker has engaged in paid employ- 
ment during his annual holiday, the magistrate or justice of the peace shall either 
order the worker to return the money his employer paid to him for his holiday, or 
authorise the employer to deduct the amount from the worker’s wages under such 
conditions as may be prescribed. 

If a.special holiday* occurs while the annual holiday is being taken, the annual 
holiday must be increased by one working day and the employee paid the wages 
to which he is entitled for the special holiday. If employment is terminated more 
than 30 days after its commencement, the employer must pay the worker, in 
addition to any other amounts due to him, 1/26 of his total wage for the period 
of his employment. If, however, an employee has taken an annual holiday under 
any other Act, custom or agreement or under his contract of service, then the 
additional payment is only to cover the period between the date on which he 
became entitled to his last annual holiday and the termination of his employment. 

The Act will not affect any provision in any other Act, agreement or contract 
of service providing more favourable conditions for employees, but it will super- 
sede any which are less favourable. 





1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 19 Nov. 1944, p. 1384. 

2 For an account of the recent legislation on holidays with pay in Ontario, see ]nternational 
Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 660. 

+ “‘Special holiday”’ is defined in the Act as “‘any day for which an employee is entitled under 
any Act, custom, or agreement or under his contract of service to be paid wages without being 
present at work’’. 
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Employers having one or more workers subject to the Act must keep a holiday 
book showing specified particulars for each such worker. The book may be in- 
spected by the Minister of Labour or his authorised representative, and the em- 
ployer may be required to verify the entries and to furnish further information. 

Money paid to an employee in respect of his holiday is deemed to be salary 
and wages and will be subject to all statutory deductions which the employer is 
required to make. 

A section which will cease to apply upon the termination of the war, or on 
such earlier date as may be proclaimed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
provides that if an employee enters into a written agreement with his employer, 
and it is filed with the Deputy Minister of Labour, to the effect that owing to the 
shortage of labour the employee will not take his annual holiday, the employer 
must pay him his holiday wage for the year preceding the date he became entitled 
to his holiday within ten months after that date. 

There are penalties for non-compliance with the provisions of the Act." 


LABOUR WELFARE IN INDIA 


In a press interview given at New Delhi on 29 November 1944, 
Mr. R. S. Nimbkar, Labour Welfare Adviser, made a statement 
on the attitude of the Government of India on questions of labour 
welfare. Particulars are given below, together with information 
on the arrangements made by the Government with Calcutta 
University for the training of labour officers, and on various other 
labour welfare measures.” 


Government Policy. 


Central Government. Mr. Nimbkar claimed that, largely through the influence 
of the Welfare Branch of the Department of Labour, the Central Government 
was adopting a new attitude towards all questions concerning labour. Through 


the Branch, it had been able to keep in touch with the working class movement 
throughout the country, particularly in factories engaged in war work, most of 
which were situated in centres where labour welfare officers are stationed. On the 
one hand, the Labour Welfare Branch attempted to extend to war workers ameni- 
ties such as better housing, transport, and food grains at low prices, and on the 
other, it kept the Government informed of labour grievances and needs. Mr. 
Nimbkar stated that labour conditions were improving slowly, and, although the 
basic wage of war workers had not increased, their earnings had gone up because 
of overtime pay and cost-of-living bonuses.* 


Provincial Governments. The Government of the United Provinces expects to 
spend 23 million rupees annually on labour welfare schemes at the end of a ten- 
year reconstruction plan, which will be introduced in 1945-46 should the war 
against Japan end by that time. The schemes deal with such subjects as concilia- 
tion machinery, the development of trade unions, expansion of existing welfare 
schemes, wage boards, and employment exchanges.‘ 

The Government of Madras has constituted a subcommittee under the 
General Committee on Post-War Reconstruction for the consideration of ques- 
tions relating to labour welfare and the setting up of standards of improvement 
in labour conditions.® 


Training of Labour Officers. 


As a result of the arrangements made by the Central Government, the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta will give two five-monthly courses a year, each to be attended 
by about fifteen Government nominees in all. The first course was fixed to begin 
on 3 July 1944, and the second on 11 December 1944. Instruction is given in the 
following subjects: sociology; applied economics, including the industrial histo 
of India; law; statistics; social and industrial psychology; and public health 


1 Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. XLIV, No. 12, Dec. 1944, p. 1544. 

? For the latest previous note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, 
Sept. 1944, p. 381. 

3 The Statesman (Delhi), 30 Nov. 1944. 

4 The Vanguard (Delhi), 9 Nov. 1944. 

5 The Hindu (Madras), 23 Dec. 1944. 
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administration, including sanitary engineering and food and nutrition. Practical 
training also forms a part of the courses and includes field work, such as investiga- 
tion of conditions of work in mills and of family life, welfare activities, sanitary 
supervision, and propaganda.! 


Welfare Measures for Coal Miners. 


The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Advisory Committee held its first meeting 
at Dhanbad on 12 October 1944, with Mr. H. C. Prior, Secretary of the Labour 
Department, Government of India, in the chair. 

The Committee recommended that a cess of 4 annas (1 rupee =16 annas) 
per ton, the maximum allowed under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Ordinance, 
1944, should be levied from 1 November 1944, subject to the final decision of the 
Central Government, on all coal and coke despatched from collieries in British 
India. The maximum levy was recommended in order to build up a reserve fund 
to ensure that welfare measures could be maintained in periods of slump. The 
fund would be spent only after careful consideration of the welfare schemes by 
subcommittees appointed by the Advisory Committee and by the Central 
Government. 

The Advisory Committee elected a works subcommittee and a finance sub- 
committee, each comprising an equal number of representatives of labour and 
industry. The function of the works subcommittee is to consider all major pro- 
jects for works and construction the cost of which is to be met from the welfare 
fund, and that of the finance subcommittee is to advise generally on all expendi- 
ture debitable to the fund. 


Anti-malaria measures. The Advisory Committee recommended that a regular 
contribution should be made from the fund to the anti-malaria schemes which 
have been in operation in the coalfields for some time. 


Hospitals. A scheme suggested by Col. Bhatia, Deputy Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service, to open one central and five feeder hospitals in the out- 
lying areas of Jharia fields was discussed by the Committee. It recommended the 
examination by the finance subcommittee of the schemes of public health and 


sanitation in coalfields submitted by the Assansol and Jharia Boards of Health. 


Housing. The schemes relating to health and water supplies for the colliery 
workers are to be given priority. The Committee examined a pro 1 to provide 
housing accommodation for workers outside the coalfields, and for this purpose 
approved the appointment of an expert in town planning. The responsibility for 
housing will, however, continue to rest with the colliery owners, who may submit 
housing schemes to the Advisory Committee for aid from the welfare fund. 


Créches. It was recommended that the opening of créches should be made a 
statutory obligation, and that a provision to this effect should be made in the 
Indian Mines Act. It was also suggested that the welfare fund might be utilised 
to provide recreational amenities such as mobile cinemas, sports, swimming pools, 
and concerts.” 


Seamen's Welfare. 


A new Seamen’s Amenities Officer has been appointed by the Government of 
India, which has under consideration certain far-reaching plans for ameliorating 
the conditions of service and living of Indian seamen.* 

The Central Government has decided to set up a committee, to be known as 
the Welfare Committee for Indian Seamen in Bombay, for the purpose of im- 
proving the welfare and amenities for Indian seamen in that port. It has also 
established a Welfare Committee for British and Allied Seamen at Bombay.‘ 


Food Supply. 


Grain shops for railway workers. In 1944, the Indian Railways distributed 
food through 625 grain shops to 828,000 ration card holders and their families 
at August 1942 prices. The shops dealt in twenty principal commodities, some of 
which, such as pulses, spices, and cooking oils, consisted of several varieties. In 





1 Indian Labour Gasette, Nov. 1944. 

2 The Statesman, 15 Oct. 1944; Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 20 Oct. 1944. 
3 Bombay Chronicle, 13 Sept. 1944. 

4 Times of India 7; Ree 28 Nov. 1944. 
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the ge year, 1943-44, the articles sold by weight amounted to 10,255,413 
maunds (1 maund =82 Ibs.) and in the current year, 1944-45, the amount in- 
creased to 1,247,000 maunds per month, which included 1,200 maunds of milk and 
4,000 maunds of vegetables, the two items recently added to the supply list. In 
addition, 16,000 gallons of kerosene, 492,000 cases of soap, 1,704,000 boxes of 
matches and 795,000 yards of cloth were issued every month. Railways are 
spending 15 million rupees per month in securing the necessary supplies. The 
total cost of the scheme, including the loss incurred owing to the concession rates, 
to the Railway Department was approximately 100 million rupees in 1943-44; 
and in 1944-45, in spite of extended activities, the total cost is not expected to 
exceed 75 million rupees because of the measures adopted by the Government to 
increase civilian supplies and to control inflation. The scheme gives an employee 
monetary relief to the extent of 8.8 rupees per month on purchases for his essential 
needs, and in August 1943, when inflation was still largely unchecked, this was 
estimated at 14.1 rupees per worker per month. 

The Railway Board has sanctioned, subject to certain conditions, a bonus at 
the rate of one day’s pay for each month of service to all employees discharged 
after the war.! 


Supply of foodstuffs to postal staff at concession rates. Plans for the supply of 
foodstuffs at concession rates to the staff of the Post and Telegraph Department 
are operative in some areas and will be introduced shortly in Bombay. Similar 
plans will be started in other places, and the rates to be charged are under con- 
sideration.” 


Balanced diet for civil labour units. A number of civil labour units, which are 
being raised for work with the Army in the field service area, will be supplied, 
besides ordinary amenities available to war workers, with rations ensuring a 
balanced and sustained diet. The rations prescribed include food grains, pulses, 
vegetables, milk, ghee (clarified butter), tea, cocoa, sugar, meat, canned fish and 
vitamin tablets.* 
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SocrAL INSURANCE AND HEALTH MEASURES IN FRANCE 


The following notes indicate some of the recent measures taken 
by the French Provisional Government to restore or increase the 
rights of workers whose position under social insurance was affected 
by the war and to improve the general health of the population. 
These measures include an improvement in employment injury‘ 
compensation, the reinstatement in insurance of deported workers 
and persons employed by the German authorities, the classifica- 
tion of handicapped agricultural workers for the purpose of in- 
surance contributions, and the development of the activities of the 
National Institute of Social Insurance Health Work. 


EMPLOYMENT INJURY COMPENSATION 


Supplements to pensions payable in respect of employment 
injuries were provided in certain cases by an Act of April 1942.° 





1 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 27 Sept. 1945. 

2 Idem, 27 Nov. 1944. 

2 Indian Labour Gazette, Oct. 1944. 

4 The term “employment injury” is used in place of the term “industrial accident" in accor- 
dance with the terminology adopted by the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia in 
Income Security Recommendation, 1944, No. 67. 

5 Cf. Tatoraational Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 358. 
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In view of the rise in the cost of living in France, assessment of 
pensions in cases of permanent incapacity and death has now been 
changed with the object of increasing the rates of payment. Special 
provision is also made for injuries resulting from acts of war. 


Pension Rates. 


Pensions are assessed according to a basic wage which, prior to November 
1944, was calculated by taking into full consideration the actual annual wage up 
to 15,000 francs, a quarter of the fraction of the wage between 15,000 and 25,000 
francs and one eighth of the fraction of the wage over 25,000.! According to the 
new law the basic wage will be calculated by taking into full account the annual 
wage up to 42,000 francs, a quarter of the fraction of the wage between 42,000 
and 80,000 francs and one eighth of the fraction of the wage over 80,000 francs. 


Injuries Resulting from Acts of War. 


The Provisional Government of the French Republic has, by an Order 
dated 15 December 1944, made provision for the compensation of employment 
injuries sustained since 3 September 1939 as a result of acts of war. It affirms the 
principle of the collective responsibility of the employers in such cases. All em- 
ployers who come within the scope of the general employment injury compensa- 
tion scheme are included. 

An Act of 1940, amended in 1941, set up an Employers’ Solidarity Fund, 
which assumed the employers’ responsibility for the payment of compensation 
in the case of an employment injury resulting from an act of war. The 1944 legis- 
lation repeals these Acts but retains the Employers’ Solidarity Fund, which is 
administered by the Minister of Labour and Social Security. Its financial conduct 
is guaranteed by the State Deposit and Consignment Bank. Pensions are paid 
through the National Old-Age Pensions Fund, which receives the requisite 
capital from the Employers’ Solidarity Fund. 


DEPORTED WORKERS AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 


A number of members of French social insurance schemes were 
deported to Germany, while others gave up their employment in 
order to avoid being requisitioned for forced labour. The position 
of these persons under social insurance legislation is regulated by an 
Order of 26 December 1944. 


Insured persons who were deported are assimilated for insurance purposes to 
prisoners of war, provided that on the date of their arrest they had fulfilled the 
statutory conditions for claiming benefits. If these conditions are fulfilled they 
may claim the pension provided under the social insurance scheme for invalidity 
resulting from any disease or infirmity contracted during the period of deporta- 
tion on condition that no pension is payable under any other scheme. 

Insured persons who gave up their work in order to avoid forced labour in 
Germany or in France, or who did not return to Germany after being on leave in 
France, are considered for insurance purposes as having been unemployed 
through no fault of their own from the date on which they gave up their em- 
ployment or the date on which they should have left for Germany. 

The present Order does not apply to insured persons belonging to the French 
Forces of the Interior, whose situation will be dealt with by special legislation.? 


INSURANCE RIGHTS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED BY GERMANS 


On 25 October 1944, the Minister of Labour of France issued 
a circular stating that every worker who had been employed and 
paid by the German administration or by German undertakings in 
France, unless the latter were established before 1939, was, from the 
day when he ceased such employment, subject to the general scheme 


1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, 10 Oct. 1938, p. 45. 
2 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 27 Dec. 1944, p. 2078 
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of social insurance!, employment injury compensation’, family 
allowances and tax on wages. These regulations are also applicable 
to persons who had been employed in the Todt work yards. 


In 1940 the civil staff employed by the German authorities in France and the 
employees of the Todt organisation had been put under special social insurance 
schemes. These schemes became null with the liberation of France, but in view of 
certain practical inconveniences in their immediate disappearance, particularly 
in the case of workmen’s compensation, the Minister of Labour prolonged their 
existence for a very limited period. 


HANDICAPPED AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


A Decree dated 8 November 1944 deals with handicapped agri- 
cultural workers who, according to a Decree of 30 October 1935, 
as amended*, have been assigned to the lowest wage category for 
purposes of social insurance contribution assessment. 


The new Decree establishes regulations for the classification of handicapped 
agricultural workers, a category which includes insured persons in receipt of spe- 
cified old-age, sickness or invalidity benefits, as well as those who can prove that 
their earning capacity has been reduced by at least 50 per cent. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL INSURANCE HEALTH WORK 


The campaign against the chief social diseases in France is 
being continued by the National Institute of Social Insurance 
Health Work, which was created by an Act of 18 November 1941‘, 
promulgated by the Vichy authorities. 


In connection with the Institute a provisional administrative council and a 
provisional technical health committee were established by Decrees of 3 and 23 
November 1944.° 


SociAL SECURITY PROGRAMME IN CANADA 


The following notes deal with recent proposals for a general 
health service for Canada, the extension of provincial health serv- 
ices, and legislation to improve workman's compensation and old- 
age pensions in certain provinces. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The General Council of the Canadian Medical Association has 
approved a revised draft of the “‘Principles Relating to Health In- 
surance” which were adopted in 1942.° Certain of the provinces 
have developed their health services, while others are contempla- 
ting the introduction of comprehensive insurance schemes or health 
services. 


Views of Canadian Medical Association. 


_ The introduction of contributory health insurance is approved and the prin- 
ciple of insured persons being required to contribute to the insurance fund 


» ot. International La et my by XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, pp. 88-91. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1 p. 358. 

3? Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, tts he 13; 1938, Fr. 10; 1942, Fr. 9 (C). 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, a 5, Nov. 1942, p. 619. 

§ Communication from the I.L.O. Geneva 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, “No. 2, Atug. 1942, p. 214. 
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strongly endorsed. Preventive and curative services by specialists and con- 
sultants, as well as nursing, auxiliary, pharmaceutical and dental services and 
hospital care would be made available to insured persons and their dependants. 
Every qualified medical practitioner of good standing in each province would be 
eligible to practise under the scheme. It would not, it is maintained, be in the 
national interest for the State to convert the whole medical profession into a 
salaried service. There should be free choice of doctor by patient and of patient 
by doctor. The decision as to what persons are to be included should be left to 
each province, but the plan must be compulsory for persons having an annual 
income insufficient to meet the cost of adequate medical care. Cash benefits 
should not be provided from the health insurance funds. 

An independant non-political commission representing those giving and those 
receiving medical care should administer the scheme through executive officers 
appointed from a list submitted by organised medicine in the province concerned, 
matters of professional detail being in the hands of committees representative of 
the professional groups concerned. The method or methods of remuneration of 
medical practitioners should be agreed upon by the medical profession and the 
commission of each province.! 


Alberta. 


Alberta has recently enacted legislation? whereby free maternity care is avail- 
able to residents of the Province. 

The Minister of Health has been given power to enter into agreements with 
hospitals for the care of maternity patients, and any woman who has been resi- 
dent in Alberta for 12 consecutive months out of the 24 months preceding her 
admission to the hospital is entitled to all public ward maternity services for her- 
self and her child for a period of 12 days, without obligation to submit to clinical 
observation. If a woman qualifying for these benefits is cared for in a semi- 
private or private ward the Province is liable to pay towards her expenses not 
more than would have been payable in a public ward. The hospitals are remuner- 
ated for services rendered on a point system, those which are best equipped re- 
ceiving the highest rate.* 


Manitoba. 


The Minister of Health and Public Welfare of Manitoba has recently outlined‘ 
a health insurance programme which includes the provision of medical care and 
hospitalisation, largely at the expense of the Province. 

While preventive, diagnostic and curative services should be available to the 
whole population, it is pointed out that steps must first be taken to improve 
health facilities in rural districts. To this end health units will be established by 
local boards, the municipal doctor system extended and hospital accommodation 
and equipment increased. 


Saskatchewan. 


The Saskatchewan Health Services Survey Commission was set up by Order- 
in-Council under the authority of the Public Enquiries Act* to study the health 
services and health schemes existing in the Province and to recommend a pro- 
gramme for the extension of such services. In October 1944, it submitted a report® 
showing the steps to be taken immediately towards the provision of complete 
health services, but it pointed out that Dominion subsidies or other sources of 
revenue were necessary before the whole scheme could be put into operation. 
Steps have already been taken to carry out some of the suggestions of the Com- 
mission, for example, the provision from public funds of medical services to old- 
age pensioners, needy widows and orphans. Its recommendations and the ensuing 
legislation are summarised below. 

Rural health services. The Commission recommended that the Province should 


be divided into health districts, each with a district health centre, equipped with 
its own laboratory and staffed by a medical officer of health, sanitary officers, 





1 CANADIAN Megpicat AssoctratTion: Principles Relating to Health Insurance, May 1944. 
2 Statutes of Alberta, 1944, Ch. 9. 

3 Canadian Medical Association Journal, Vol. 51, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 593. 

4 Montreal Gazette, 11 Jan. 1945. 

5 Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1940, Ch. 15. 

® Saskatchewan Health Services Survey Commission. Report of the Commissioner, Regina. 
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ublic health nurses and dentists, who would provide general health services. 
F rom this centre travelling clinics might be sent out. The medical officer of health 
would, in addition to carrying out general public health measures, supervise and 
co-ordinate all medical services within the district. 

In the provision of medical care in Saskatchewan the municipal doctor system 
has stood the test of time, having now functioned for 25 years, and, while greater 
uniformity might be introduced, the system should be maintained. Rural health 
units might be established comprising one or two municipalities, each with a rural 
health centre, housing consulting rooms, laboratories and 8 or 10 maternity and 
general hospital beds, and staffed by one or more municipal doctors and a regis- 
tered nurse. The people of Saskatchewan must be educated to seek medical care 
at such centres rather than in their homes. The municipal doctor would also act 
as local health officer, vaccinating and immunising children, providing school 
medical services and co-operating in the work of the travelling clinics sent out 
from the district health centre. 

Each rural health unit should have its health services commission made up of 
representatives of the technical personnel, teachers, and municipalities, which 
would discuss health problems. The expenses of such a scheme should be met in 
part by the local governments and in part by provincial subsidies granted subject 
to the provision of health services of a minimum standard. 


Urban health services. In cities and towns public services should gradually be 
extended to include maternity care and hospitalisation, supplemented by com- 
pulsory health insurance. 


Other health services. The Survey Commission showed how the public health 
and special health services now available might be improved and extended, sug- 
gesting as a first step free maternity services. It recommended that the services 
given to mental patients be financed from public funds and that free dental care 
be provided for all school children. 


Health Services Planning Commission. Finally it was recommended that a 
Saskatchewan Health Services Planning Commission be established to draw up 
plans showing the costs of the various services recommended and to carry out 


other suggestions of the Survey Commission. 


The Health Services Act. The Health Services Act! of November 1944 author- 
ised the appointment of the planning commission recommended by the Survey 
Commission. Under this Act the Minister of Public Health may divide the 
Province into health regions, and thé Public Health Act? has been amended so 
that he may prepare a scheme for full-time health services in any such health 
region, with costs apportioned among rural municipalities and local improvement 
districts. The Health Services Act gives to the Department of Public Health 
power to pay part or the whole cost of providing health services to persons desig- 
nated by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and the Minister may authorise 
the provision of services in districts where they are deemed to be required. A poll 
may be taken in any region on the health services scheme. The amount, if any, 
not exceeding $10 a year, to be paid by or on behalf of each resident in respect of 
health services is to be prescribed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

In January 1945, kes and blind pensioners and certain of their dependants, 
mothers entitled to allowances under the Child Welfare Act® and their dependent 
children, and children who are wards of the Province or of a children’s aid society 
were designated as persons who may receive preventive and curative medical and 
surgical care by a qualified physician or surgeon, nursing when authorised in 
advance, except in cases of emergency, for a period up to 21 days, which may be 
extended, and medicines, drugs and appliances.‘ Some 25,000 persons® will be 
covered by this scheme. There is free choice of physician or surgeon. The fees 
charged must be in accordance with the official schedule of the Saskatchewan 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. A fund is to be set up on the basis of $9.50 
per year for each beneficiary, from which all physicians’ and surgeons’ fees will be 





1 Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1944 (First Session) Ch. 78. 
Sessiey ised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1940, Ch. 264, as amended by Ch. 50 of 1944 (Second 
ion). 
* Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1940, Ch. 278. 
40. C. 174/45, 30 Jan. 1945 in Saskatchewan Gazette, Vol. XLI, No. 4, 15 Feb. 1945, p. 4. 
_ §5Cf. Letter to Doctors from Council of College of Physicians and Surgeons of Saskatchewan 
in Canadian Medical Association Journal, Vol. 52, No. 3, 1 Mar. 1945, pp. 293-295. 
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met. Hospitalisation will be paid for at public ward rates, up to $2.50 per day, in 
addition to the hospital grant. In certain cases the Department may cover the 
cost of additional extra services. Where persons are cared for in homes or insti- 
tutions other than hospitals, $15 a month will be paid by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, excluding provincial and/or municipal grants. A price formulary for drugs 
is to be drawn up. 

The regulations provide for a medical advisory committee of not more than 
three members, nominated by the Council of the College of Physicians and Sur- 

eons of Saskatchewan, to advise the Minister and the Health Services Planning 

Fcadaien and to act as a liaison committee between the Department and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons with regard to these services. It will also 
review and authorise the payment of doctors’ accounts received each month and 
approve or reject applications, referred to it by the Department, for hospitalisa- 
tion, surgery, and appliances or drugs not listed in the formulary.! 

An amendment to the Mental Hygiene Act provides free care and main- 
tenance for persons in mental institutions?, as was recommended by the Health 
Services Survey Commission. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Canadian regulations concerning workmen’s compensation 
for disabled war veterans have been extended for a further period. 
Some of the provinces have amended their workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation to increase the rates payable or to clarify certain 
provisions.* 


Disabled Veterans. 


An Order-in-Council passed in May 1944‘ provided for the continuation, until 
31 March 1945, of the practice whereby the Department of Pensions and National 
Health reimburses the Workmen’s Compensation Board or the employer for 
the cost of compensation and medical aid imposed by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, or otherwise by law, in respect of employment injuries sustained by 
service pensioners who are in receipt of disability pensions of from 25 per cent. 
to 79 per cent. inclusive. 

The monthly sum to be refunded under this Order must not, when added to 
the pension and/or Department hospital allowance paid in the same period, 
exceed the amount which would have been payable under the Pension Act had 
the pensioner been entitled to a 100 per cent. disability pension or had he died. A 
refund is not made to an insurance company which has insured the employer’s 
liability in respect of such risks, but the Department may reimburse the em- 
ployer the amount of the premium paid in respect of a pensioner who sustains 
an accident for the year in which it occurred. 


Provincial Legislation. 

New Brunswick. The maximum annual earnings upon which compensation is 
based have been raised from $1,500 to $2,000. The maximum rate payable in the 
case of death has been increased from 60 per cent. to 6624 per cent. of earnings, 
with the widow's pension changed from $30 to $40 per month. Compensation 
for temporary incapacity has likewise been increased from 60 per cent. to 6624 
per cent. of earnings, or loss of earnings, while 100 per cent. of earnings, subject 
to a maximum payment of $1,333.32 per year, is now paid in respect of permanent 
total incapacity.® 


Nova Scotia. The minimum compensation in respect of total incapacity has 
been raised from $8 to $10 per week.® 





10. C. 1571/44, 29 Dec. 1944 in Saskatchewan Gazette, Vol. iu. No. 2. 15 Jan. 1945; O. 
22/45, 9 Feb. 1945 and O. C. 290/45, 20 Feb. 1945, idem, No. 5, 28 Feb. 1945. 

2 Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1940, Ch. 238, as amended - Ch. 47 of 1944 (Second Session). 
Sep 3 Soe Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 118-119; Vol. L, No. 3 

t. 1 

PrP. Cc. 162/3275, 3 May 1944 (typescript). 

5 Statutes of New Brunswick, 1944, Ch. 27. 

* Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1944, 8 Geo. VI, Ch. 36. 
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Ontario. The provincial system of collective liability now applies to the Crown 
in the right of the Province, permanent provincial boards and commissions, 
municipal corporations, public utilities and other municipal commissions, trustees 
of police villages and school boards other than rural boards. On the application 
of the employer, farming may also be brought within the scope of this part of the 
Act, but the Workmen’s Compensation Board has power to exclude any parti- 
cular occupation or employment in a covered industry. 

Employers who pay assessment, or who individually pay compensation, under 
the Act are now protected against liability in third party actions, since it is stipu- 
lated that, if an action is brought by the workman or his dependant against a 
third party and it is found that the employer or any of his workmen is at fault, 
no damages may be recovered from the employer for the portion of the damage 
caused by such fault. 

The Board is authorised to pay the expenses of an attendant in cases where 
the injured person has been rendered helpless. The period of exposure to silica 
dust entitling a workman to claim compensation has been reduced from 5 to 2 
years, and the clause requiring him toestablish such a claim within 5 years after 
leaving employment has been repealed.! 


OLpD-AGE PENSIONS? 


Non-contributory pensions were being paid in the nine Canadian 
Provinces and the North-West Territories to a total of 182,220 aged 
and 6,431 blind persons on 30 June 1944. Statistics covering old- 
age pensions for the individual Provinces are given below.* 





Percentage Percentage 
of persons | of pensioners Average 
over 70 to | to population monthly 
total popula- over 70 pension 
tion 





$ 
16 44.32 22.97 
67 34.80 23.66 
41.91 23.48 
56.72 22.03 
44.52 18.38 
29.37 23.31 
31.47 18.52 
43.26 22.63 
45.63 23.08 
5.70 24.55 


Alberta 11,081 
British Columbia 14,614 
Manitoba 12,155 
New Brunswick 11,911 
Nova Scotia 13,802 
Ontario 56,397 
Prince Edward Island 1,888 
Quebec 47,586 
Saskatchewan 12,775 
North-West Territories 11 
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SocrAL SECURITY RECOMMENDATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The ninth annual report of the Social Security Board of the 
United States contains not only an account of its operations during 
the fiscal year 1943-44, a period when risks to economic security 
were at a minimum, but a discussion of the role of a comprehensive 
and adequate social security programme in the re-establishment 
of a peacetime economy. With a view to remedying certain defi- 
ciencies in the present system the Board has made the recommenda- 
tions summarised below.* 





1 Statutes of Ontario, 1944, Ch. 69. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 791, and Vol. L, No. 5, 
Nov. 1944, p. 675. 

3 Labour Gazette, Sept. 1944, p. 1192. 

‘For an account of the recommendations made in the report for 1942-43, see Internationa 
Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 539. 
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Unemployment Insurance. 


The Board is still in favour of the establishment of a national system of un- 
employment insurance, but, if wage loss resulting from unemployment is to be 
dealt with through State laws, it recommends that the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act should be extended to additional categories of employment and further 
conditions imposed on those receiving credit against the federal tax. The latter 
would be the payment of benefit for 26 weeks in a benefit year, the establishment 
of a maximum benefit of at least $25.00 a week, including dependants’ allowances, 
if any, and a provision that conditions which justify a temporary disqualification 
from benefits would not be used to cancel benefit rights. Experience rating, the 
Board maintains, has involved loss of revenue, cut standards and held back the 
programme. It draws attention to the diversity of State reserves for future benefit 
payments and recommends federal reinsurance of the State systems. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 


Extension of coverage is the most pressing need in the field of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. The Board is not in favour of the postponement of scheduled 
increases in the contribution rate. In this connection it points out that, while the 
assets of the fund have continued to rise, the increased contributions show that 
future obligations will also be increased. 


Disability Insurance. 


The Board maintains that from the standpoint of administration and costs 
the introduction of insurance against the economic risks of temporary and per- 
manent disability is now feasible and that the lack of such insurance is the most 
serious deficiency in the social security system of the United States. Should it be 
considered possible to cover only one of the risks at the present time, it suggests 
that permanent disability insurance should be established. 


Medical Care. 


Medical care insurance could be provided either on a State-by-State basis, by 
following the pattern of unemployment compensation and inducing the States to 
establish systems through federal support, or by the creation of a unified federal 
system. The Board considers that the last method will prove the most economical 
and effective, provided, of course, that State agencies are utilised and arrange- 
ments with doctors and hospitals made on a local basis. Contributions equal to 
3 per cent. of annual earnings, it is stated, would cover the cost of adequate basic 
medical and hospital service for workers and their dependants, which is less than 
the average expenditure by families in the low income groups, who pay a larger 
proportion of their incomes for medical care than families in better circumstances. 
The Board affirms that a system of medical care can be designed to avoid regi- 
mentation of doctors and of patients, the loss of the patient’s freedom to choose 
his doctor and deterioration in the quality of care. 


Interrelationship of Social Insurance Programmes. 


The Board outlines briefly the plans for a single national programme of in- 
surance against involuntary loss of earnings and for the provision of medical care 
to be established under federal law, which were set forth in its eighth report. 


Public Assistance. 


There will be special need for social assistance during the period following the 
war. The Board recommends that all types of assistance within a State should be 
unified and that the basis of federal financial participation in State assistance 
programmes should be adjusted to vary with the economic capacity of the various 
States. Under a comprehensive medical care insurance system the costs of me- 
dical care of needy persons will be covered, but the Board suggests that until such 
a system is established federal and State funds should share these costs. While 
it is in favour of increased federal responsibility for general assistance, it maintains 
that the States, if they are to receive subsidies, should meet conditions set down 
by the federal,Government, one of which would be the removal of State residence 
requirements.! 





1 FEDERAL SEcuRITY AGENCY, SoctaL SEcuRITY BOARD: 9th Annual Report. Fiscal Year 
1943-44 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1944). 
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REPORT OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICES 
CoMMISSION 


The National Health Services Commission which was set up 
in the Union of South Africa in 1942, to consider the ‘provision 
of an organised national health service, in conformity with the 
modern conception of health, which will ensure adequate medical, 
dental, nursing and hospital services for all sections of the people 
of the Union of South Africa’, issued its report on a national 
health service on 7 November 1944. A summary of this report 
has been published by the Prime Minister’s Office, and is analysed 
below. 

The Government is of the opinion that the scheme proposed by 
the Commission cannot, under present circumstances, be regarded 
as more than an ideal which could only be reached in a series of 
stages, and intends to begin with the development of health centres. 


Findings as to Existing Health Services. 


After completing its survey of existing health services financed by public 
authorities, by voluntary or charitable institutions, or by employers and by the 
public itself as individuals, the Commission came to the following conclusions: 


The Services are NOT “organised on a national basis’’—they are dis- 
jointed and haphazard, provincial and parochial. 

The Services are NOT “in conformity with the modern conception of 
health’’—for they are mainly directed, not to the promotion and safeguarding 
of health, but to the cure of ill-health. 

The Services are NOT “‘available to all sections of the people’’—they are 
distributed mainly amongst the wealthier sections who, on account of their 
economic potentialities, should need them least, and are but poorly supplied 
to the under-privileged sections who require them most. 

Moreover, the existing ‘“‘administrative, legislative and financial measures”’ 
are NOT adequate to provide, by any mere process of expansion, a national 
health service of the range and quality demanded by our terms of reference. 


Proposed Health Service. 


The Commission recommends the establishment of a national service pro- 
viding medical care for the whole population. The service would be financed by a 
health tax levied upon all income groups, and available to all persons as a civic 
right. Doctors would be free to join the service or continue private practice, and 
the citizen would be free to consult a private practitioner on the payment of such 
fees as the latter might charge, but the non-use of the national health service 
would not exempt him from payment of the health tax. 

The service would be administered by a National Health Board appointed by 
the Minister after considering recommendations from a National Health Council 
—a body representative of taxpayers’ interests, voluntary organisations, pro- 
fessional and technical interests—and of a National Health Congress, composed 
of representatives of the technical personnel of the service. The Board would also 
lay down standards for general health services—such as industrial hygiene—and 
would have advisory and supervisory functions with regard to environmental 
hygiene. Health regions, with a population of approximately 500,000 persons 
each, would be administered by regional health officers, whose duty it would be 
to ensure that the health policy laid down at the national headquarters was 
carried into effect. The proposed scheme contemplates the surrender by the pro- 
vinces to the national health service of control and financial responsibility for all 
personal health services so far maintained by them, including general hospitals 
and school medical services, poor relief, and minor duties in relation to infectious 
diseases. Similarly, the local authorities would have to surrender services such as 
infectious disease hospitals, maternity and child welfare clinics, etc. 

Services would be based on a network of health centres and hospitals covering 
the whole country. The public, preferably on a family basis, would have a free 
choice of their doctor from among the general practitioners of the centre. This 
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doctor would be primarily responsible for the health of the family and would 
arrange, if necessary, for the admission of the patient to a hospital where he would 
normally be in charge of his patient but would have available for consultation all 
the specialists attached to the hospital. He would also have at his disposal the 
entire range of specialist clinics and other specialists at the command of the 
National Service for the use of his patients. 

Doctors and other health workers engaged in the service would be employed 
for salaries varying, for doctors and dentists, from £900 to £2,000 a year. 

The initial cost is estimated at about £14,500,000, a sum only slightly in 
excess of present expenditure on similar services. By 1955, however, when the 
service would be in “ful ll operation, the cost would rise to £20,540,000. 

The summary of the report concludes: 


Under the scheme proposed by the Commission, the national health 
service would be able to serve the health of the nation by itself providing for 
all a full range of personal health services, which would place emphasis on 
the promotive and preventive aspects while not neglecting the curative and 
rehabilitative aspects. At the same time the service would inspect and assist 
local authorities in the discharge of their non-personal public health or en- 
vironmental duties and would have powers of coercion in case of necessity.! 


It may be recalled that the Medical Association had submitted to the Com- 
mission a plan proposing a national health service based on salaried employment 
of doctors and a network of hospitals and health services.” 


Government Policy. 


The Government is now studying the report of the Commission in all its 
aspects. The immediate aim, according to a recent statement of policy made by 
the Prime Minister at a conference held with the provincial executive com- 
mittees, should be the filling up of gaps in the existing hospital and health services, 
without radical changes in the present allocation of functions. The demarcation 
of functions should generally follow the existing practice. The provinces would 
accordingly provide general hospital services, including those of hospital out- 

tient departments, while the Union would provide non-institutional services 
y developing a system of health centres. These centres would mainly deal with 
preventive activities but also make medical care available to patients attending 
at the centre. Cases requiring institutional treatment, however, would be passed 
on to the hospitals. The health centres would operate generally in areas not 
served by hospital out-patient departments, and district nursing services, dental 
services, health education, etc., would be linked up with them. A commencement 
would be made by establishing centres in areas with a large number of people who 
cannot afford to pay for medical care: 


These health centre services would normally be free, but persons who can 
afford to pay would not necessarily be excluded. The idea is to begin by pro- 
viding health services for the sick poor not at present being provided for, 
while those who can afford to pay go on employing private doctors as at pre- 
sent. It is also hoped to arrange with the provinces that hospital services will 
also be provided free, save where patients call for facilities of a special nature.* 


SocIAL INSURANCE REFORM IN BRAZIL 


CHANGES IN SICKNESS BENEFIT 


By Legislative Decree No. 6,905 of 26 September 1944, the 
Brazilian Government modified the regulations concerning the 
period of payment of cash sickness benefits paid by certain social 
insurance institutions. 


Under the new legislation the benefit is payable as from the sixteenth day of 
sickness, the employer being responsible for paying two thirds of the worker's 





1 Union of South Africa, Summary of Report of Commission on National Health Services 
(Pretoria, Government Printer, 1944). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944,p. 392; seealso: INTER-AMER- 
ICAN COMMITTEE ON SoctaL Security: Provisional Bulletin, No. 4, pp. 25-29. 

3 Prime Minister's Orrice: Oullines of Post-War Reconstruction (Pretoria, 1944). 
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wage during the first 15 days. In order to claim benefit, a worker must produce a 
certificate from the medical adviser of the social insurance institution of which he 
is a member or from a doctor selected by his employer or by himself, or, failing 
that, from a federal, State or municipal medical officer. 

These rules apply to the pension institutions for commercial employees, dock 
workers, bank employees, and industrial wage earners. At present, there are no 
other social insurance institutions in Brazil which pay cash sickness benefits." 


REVISED LEGISLATION ON INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Legislative Decree No. 7,036 of 10 November 1944 introduced 
new legislation on industrial accidents, to replace that laid down 
in Decree No. 24,637 of 10 July 1934 and subsequent amendments. 


Definitions. 

The new legislation defines an industrial accident as one which occurs in the 
course of employment and which directly or indirectly causes bodily injury, 
functional disturbance or sickness resulting in death or the total or partial, per- 
manent or temporary loss of working capacity. For the purposes of the legislation, 
the term “‘sickness’’ includes not only the diseases inherent in or peculiar to 
particular types of industry but also those brought about by special or exceptional 
working conditions. Industrial accidents for which the employer is held re- 
sponsible include those occurring to an employee in the workplace or during his 
employment, as a result of acts of sabotage or terrorism, physical injuries caused 
by fellow workmen or by the imprudence or negligence J third parties or by the 
action of mentally deranged persons, as well as those resulting from floods or fires 
which were aggravated by the nature of the employment or the state of the in- 
dustrial installations. Industrial accidents also include those resulting from work 
outside the normal workplace, except for the worker’s normal journey between 
his home and his employment, provided that he uses the ordinary public means 
of transport. 


Scope. 

The new legislation retains the former rule that liability for industrial acci- 
dents applies to all individual and collective undertakings, charitable institutions, 
and domestic employers, so that all wage earners are covered by the legislation 
with the exception of technical advisers not permanently working for the em- 
ployer and salaried employees who earn more than 1,000 cruzeiros a month and 
are insured under more favourable conditions. The legislation also applies to 
persons employed by the State, semi-State institutions, undertakings holding a 
concession for public services, and convicts. The liability rests with the employer 
or, in the case of contract work, jointly with the employer and the contractor, who 
in turn is jointly responsible with subcontractors. All employers except domestic 
— are required to keep a register showing the identity of their employees 
and other persons economically dependent on them, and to produce evidence that 
these employees are duly insured against the risks in question. 


Benefits. 


As from the time of any accident, the employer is required to provide the in- 
jured person with the necessary medical and pharmaceutical assistance and hos- 
pital treatment, to which the new legislation adds dental treatment. In industrial 
or other establishments employing more than 500 workers or employees, and 
particularly those in districts where medical aid is difficult to obtain, the em- 
ployer must organise a service, with the necessary staff and equipment, to pro- 
vide at least first aid. A 

For the purposes of cash compensation, the results of industrial accidents are 
classified as death, permanent total incapacity, permanent partial incapacity, and 
temporary incapacity, no distinction being made in this last case between partial 
and total. In the case of permanent total incapacity, defined as invalidity which 
cannot be cured so as to permit a resumption of employment, the worker is en- 
titled to compensation equal to four years’ wages instead of three years’ as for- 
merly. In cases of total blindness, the loss or paralysis of the upper or lower limbs 


1 Diario Oficial, Vol. LX XXIII, No. 226, 28 Sept. 1944, pp. 16793-16795. 
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or mental derangement, the injured worker receives, in addition, a lump sum 
payment of 3,500 cruzeiros. 

Permanent partial incapacity, defined as a reduction in working capacity for 
the remainder of the worker’s life, entitles the victim to compensation propor- 
tionate to the degree of incapacity, ranging from 3 to 80 per cent. of the com- 
pensation for permanent total incapacity. Under the earlier legislation the limits 
were 5 and 80 per cent. In the case of temporary incapacity, defined by the 
Decree as the total loss of working capacity for a limited period not exceeding one 
year, the injured person is entitled to a daily allowance equal to 70 per cent. of his 
daily wage, instead of 66 per cent. as hitherto. If temporary incapacity continues 
for more than a year, it is automatically treated as permanent total or partial 
incapacity and the corresponding benefits are paid. 

In the event of death as the result of an industrial accident, the dependants 
(wife or invalid husband, sons under 18 years or incapacitated, unmarried 
daughters of any age, invalid parents maintained by the deceased, or any other 
a economically dependent on him) are entitled to compensation ranging 

om a minimum of two years’ wages to a maximum of four years’ wages, instead 
of the present minimum and maximum limits of one year and three years re- 
spectively. The Decree indicates the order of precedence of beneficiaries and the 
percentage payable to each. 

If the injured person was a member of a social insurance institution and if 
the compensation due to him or to his dependants exceeds 5,000 cruzeiros, the 
compensation will be paid to the insurance institution in question for the purpose 
of granting a supplementary invalidity or survivor's pension. If the injured 
person has not completed the qualifying period for obtaining benefits, the amount 
of the tripartite contributions required to complete that period will be deducted 
from the compensation, and the balance, if any, will be used to provide a supple- 
mentary pension. If the pension has lapsed because invalidity has ceased, the 
institution will pay to the injured person the actuarial reserve corresponding to the 
future supplementary pension. If, on the other hand, the insurance institution does 
not grant a pension because the worker in question is not considered to be incapaci- 
tated within the meaning of the legislation, the whole compensation will be paid 
directly to the worker as a lump sum. If the compensation is less than 5,000 cru- 
zeiros or if the injured person is not a member of a social insurance institution, the 
compensation is paid direct to him or to his dependants as a lump sum. In the 
event of the death of the injured person, the dependants receive in addition from 
the employer funeral benefit amounting to 500 cruzeiros. In the case of members 
of social insurance institutions, the payment of compensation under workmen’s 
compensation legislation does not relieve the insurance institution of its obliga- 
tion to pay invalidity and survivors’ pensions in accordance with the legislation 
on that subject. 


Accident Prevention and Industrial Hygiene. 


Employers are required to ensure the greatest possible degree of safety and 
the most hygienic conditions for their employees and workers, and consequently 
the provisions of the recent Brazilian Labour Code! on these subjects are incorpo- 
rated in the present legislation. If the accident is due to the failure of the employer 
to comply with the regulations concerning accident prevention, he is liable to the 
penalties prescribed in the Labour Code. These penalties also apply when the 
employer permits the use of machinery or tools in bad condition or insufficiently 
fenced or permits work to be carried out by incompetent staff or with defective 
materials. Persons employing more than 100 employees must appoint works 
committees, including workers’ representatives, in order to stimulate interest in 
the undertaking in questions of accident prevention, to make suggestions for the 
introduction and caonunent of protective measures, to give instructive talks, to 
encourage the introduction of prizes and competitions, and to take all necessary 
measures to train the workers in accident prevention. 


Vocational Rehabilitation. 


The legislation provides that a person who is incapacitated is entitled to 
vocational rehabilitation with a view to restoring in sae or in part his original 
occupational skill or training him for some other suitable occupation. This re- 
habilitation will be carried out by the appropriate services, whose activities will 
be governed by regulations to be issued later. The measures employed will include 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 755. 
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not only physio-therapy and orthopaedic and remedial surgery but also the 
systems used in special vocational schools, the organisation of which will be 
determined by the State. In no case may the rehabilitation of a worker involve 
any revision of the agreement or decision concerning the amount of compensation, 
nor may the compensation be reduced if the worker is able to earn a certain 
amount of wages during his period of rehabilitation. The Decree provides that 
the worker is entitled to receive compensation and at the same time any remu- 
neration which he may earn after his rehabilitation, provided that the two 
together do not exceed twice the minimum legal wage. 


Insurance. 


Every employer must insure his workers and salaried employees against occu- 
i? risks with the social insurance institution to which the workers are affi- 
iated. The rules for the calculation and collection of contributions and for the 
administration of insurance against industrial accidents and the financial manage- 
ment of insurance schemes will be laid down by future regulations. When an 
employer transfers his responsibility to insurance institutions, he is exonerated 
from liability except in so far as he remains liable to the insurance institution or 
fund for any breach of contract. 


Other Provisions. 

Various sections of the Decree deal with judicial proceedings in connection 
with accidents, the revision of pensions, medical examinations, the notification of 
accidents, and the penalties to which employers are liable for failure to comply 
with the legislation. The enforcement of the legislation is entrusted to the com- 
petent services of the Ministry of Labour, to whom insurance institutions must 
submit any statistical information required of them. The Director of the Medical 
Service of the Ministry of Labour will prepare schedules of occupational diseases 
and degrees of incapacity. 


Transitional Provisions. 

No new permits will be issued to insurance organisations, the risks being 
covered by the existing social insurance institutions, insurance companies, and 
insurance co-operative societies. As from 1 January 1949 all social insurance 
institutions which do not at present have departments covering industrial acci- 
dents must set up such departments, which will gradually take over the insurance 
policies and responsibilities of the employers, so that by 31 December 1953 no 
private companies of any kind will engage in industrial accident insurance. The 
Actuarial Service of the Ministry of Labour will determine the order in which 
social insurance institutions must set up departments to deal with industrial 
accidents. When that is done, these institutions must appoint to their staffs all 
persons thrown out of employment by the insurance companies which are abol- 
ished, provided they had not less than 10 years’ service with the company. The 
regulations to give effect to this legislation must be prepared by 10 April 1945 and 
will come into force on that date.! 


THE MEXICAN SOCIAL INSURANCE INSTITUTE 


In accordance with section 109 of the Act of 31 December 1942?, 
the supreme authority of the Mexican Social Insurance Institute 
is a general council of 30 members, 10 of whom are appointed by 
the Federal Executive, 10 by the employers’ organisations and 10 
by the workers’ organisations, for a period of six years without the 
right of re-election. By a Decree of 11 December 1944 the Depart- 
ment of Labour and Social Welfare laid down rules for the appoint- 
ment of the workers’ and employers’ members of the council. 

The four workers’ national confederations which have the largest member- 


ship will appoint five members to the council, two from the largest confederation 
and one from each of the other three. The other five workers’ members will be 


1 Diario Oficial, 14 Nov. 1944, pp. 19241-19247. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 246. 
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appointed by the national unions or federations of different branches of industry 
which have the largest membership and which do not belong to any of the four 
confederations referred to. 

These unions and federations are not entitled to appoint members to the 
‘council unless they include workers covered by the scope of the social insurance 
system, which means that at present agricultural workers will be excluded. The 
unions and federations must also be duly registered with the Department of 
Labour or with the Central Conciliation and Arbitration Board for a period of 
not = than three months before the date of reappointment of the general 
council. 

The two national employers’ organisations with the largest membership will 
each appoint two members to the council and the six next largest employers’ con- 
federations will appoint one member each. They must fulfil the same conditions 
as workers’ organisations. 

Candidates must be Mexican citizens of good character, with a knowledge of 
social insurance work, and must be punctual in fulfilling their obligations under 
ithe legislation or must be prepared to find themselves forced to fulfil them. The 
Department of Labour will settle, without right of appeal, any disputes which 
may arise and will publish in the official journal and in three leading newspapers 
> list of — and employers’ organisations entitled to appoint members to 
the council.! 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA 


The Government of the Argentine Republic has recently ex- 
tended its social insurance legislation by setting up medical assis- 
tance services and introducing pensions insurance for commercial 
employees. A summary of the main provisions of the legislation on 
those two points is given below. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 


Decree No. 30156 of 15 November 1944 established preventive 
and curative medical services for all members of social insurance 
institutions. Medical assistance will be provided by the National 
Social Insurance Institute through its various branches.’ 


The new medical service will pay special attention to chronic diseases of social 
importance such as tuberculosis, diseases of the heart and circulation, syphilis, 
rheumatism, and occupational diseases. Every effort will be made to remove 
disabilities and make the worker physically and technically fit for his occupa- 
tion so as to prolong his working life. The National Social Insurance Institute 
may set up its own medical services, but when this is not desirable because of the 
small number of insured persons, it may enter into arrangements with the medical 
service of the Department of Public Health or of national, provincial or muni- 
cipal authorities, or with private establishments or friendly societies. 


Medical Examinations. 


The Decree makes it compulsory for all insured persons to be medically ex- 
amined at least once a year, and at shorter intervals if the Institute so decides or 
if the insured person applies for an examination. The examination includes at 
least a complete clinical examination, a micro-radiographic test, and the necessary 
serological, biological and laboratory tests. The results of these examinations will 
be entered on a personal card. Insured persons claiming benefits under the social 
insurance scheme must produce their card showing that they were medically 
examined at the proper time. Insured persons who are classified as healthy are 
given their health card, while those who remain under observation are subjected 
to further examination by specialists; those who are suffering from any disease 
must carry out the treatment prescribed for them. Objections to the action taken 
by the doctors may be lodged with local committees consisting of three doctors 
representing respectively the employers, the insured persons and the Institute. 


1 Diario Oficial, Vol. CXLVII, No. 40, 18 Dec. tae . 3 and 4. 
2 For the organisation of the Institute, see Internation bour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, 
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Other Provisions. 


The Insurance Institute may prescribe preventive and therapeutic rest treat- 
ment whereby the normal hours of work may be reduced or a worker released 
entirely from his employment for a period not exceeding six successive months. 
In such cases the worker will continue to receive the wage or salary prescribed by 
the legislation or by collective or individual agreement, and the employer must 
re-engage the worker in his previous occupation when he has completed his rest 
cure, or else provide other work suited to his physical ability, provided always 
that there is no reduction in his wage. If an insured person who is sick is entitled 
under the legislation or contract to receive from the employer part of his usual 
remuneration during sickness, the Insurance Institute will pay the difference 
between the insured person’s wage and the fraction due from the employer; if 
the latter is not obliged to make any payment the Institute will pay the necessary 
sum. 
Existing or future social insurance funds may use any sums saved on admin- 
istrative expenses for training their members in preventive hygiene and for pri- 
vate medical and surgical assistance to those who are disabled or who run the risk 
of becoming disabled. Persons in receipt of an invalidity pension may receive 
hospital treatment for not more than six months, in which case the social insur- 
ance fund in question will deduct up to 20 per cent. of the statutory pension in 
the case of insured persons with family responsibilities and up to 50 per cent. in 
other cases. 

Preventive and curative medical assistance will be applied gradually with 
such means as already exist or can be made available. Within two years the 
Insurance Institute must submit an estimate to the executive authorities of the 
cost and means of providing such other measures as are necessary for the com- 
plete enforcement of this legislation. Each insured person will pay two pesos 
annually to the Institute to cover the cost of the compulsory medical examina- 
tion.! 


SocrAL INSURANCE FOR COMMERCIAL EMPLOYEES 


Legislative Decree No. 31665 of 22 November 1944 introduced 
a scheme of invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance for com- 
mercial employees and those in assimilated occupations. The 
proposals embodied in this Decree were put forward by a com- 
mittee of representatives of employers and employees under the 
chairmanship of the Director-General of Social Insurance. A new 
department of the National Social Insurance Institute was set up 
on 1 January 1945 to carry out the provisions of the Decree. 


Scope. 


Insurance is compulsory for all persons in the country employed by some 
other person in a commercial or assimilated task, in so far as they are not working 
under military control. The Decree applies to persons who, although engaged in 
some kind of manual work, are considered as salaried employees under the pro- 
visions of Argentine legislation. It is reckoned that when this legislation comes 
into force the number of insured persons covered by the various social insurance 
schemes in Argentina will be about 1,600,000. 


Financial Provisions. 


The commercial employees’ insurance scheme will be financed by an em- 
ployers’ contribution of 11 per cent. of salaries or wages, and an employees’ con- 
tribution equal to 8 per cent. of their remuneration. As account is to be taken of 
length of service prior to the introduction of this legislation, 1 per cent. of the 
employees’ contention and 2 per cent. of the employers’ contribution will be 
used to cover previous service. The Legislative Decree also provides for a tax 
-— the sale of commercial articles, with the exception of drugs, to finance the 
scheme. 


1 Boletin Oficial, Vol. LII, No. 15,055, 27 Nov. 1944, p. 8. 
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Previous Service. 


Service prior to 1 January 1945, the date on which the legislation came into 
force, will be taken into account as from the age of 18 years. Periods of compul- 
sory military service and statutory holidays count towards service for the pur- 
pose of benefits. Claims for recognition of length of service must be submitted 
within three years of the date on which the legislation came into force. 


Benefits. 

Persons insured under this scheme are entitled in the event of sickness to the 
benefits provided under Decree No. 30156 mentioned above. When an insured 
person has completed 30 years of service and has reached the age of 55 years (or 
27 years of service and 50 years of age in the case of women) he is entitled to a 
pension proportionate to his average salary for the last 15 years of service, with 
a maximum of 1,500 pesos a month. The pension is calculated on a graduated 
scale. If an insured person is between 50 and 55 years of age (45 to 50 years in 
the case of a woman) the pension is reduced by 5 per cent. for each year, or frac- 
tion exceeding half a year, by which he falls short of the statutory age. If an 
insured person has only 10 years of service but has reached the age of 55 years he 
is still entitled to a pension equal to 2.5 per cent. of the maximum pension for 
each year of actual service. 

Persons who are disabled after 10 years of service, or without any qualifying 
period in the case of disablement caused by industrial accidents, are entitled to a 
pension equal to 344 monthly instalments of the old-age pension for each year of 
service. In the case of industrial accidents or occupational diseases, the pension 
will be calculated on a minimum basis of 20 years’ service. Insured persons are 
entitled to an invalidity pension only when they are partially or totally, per- 
manently or temporarily incapacitated, either physically or mentally; they are 
deemed to be totally incapacitated when they are unable to earn two thirds of 
their previous remuneration. A provisional pension may be granted when in- 
validity is not definitely established, in which case the insured persons receive 
preventive and curative medical treatment with a view to possible rehabilitation. 

When a pensioner or insured person entitled to a pension dies, the widow or 
disabled widower, sons up to the age of 18 years, or daughters up to the age of 22 
years, or, failing them, dependent parents will receive a survivor's pension equal 
to 30 per cent. of the insured person's pension. If the insured person had not 
acquired the right to a pension the survivors receive a refund of his contributions. 
A similar refund is made when an insured person is dismissed or when a woman 
gives up her employment in order to marry, provided contributions have been 
paid for more than 12 months. Benefits under the industrial accidents legislation 
and the legislation governing dismissal may be drawn concurrently with benefits 
under the present legislation. 


General Provisions. 

In the case of work for contractors or subcontractors, the main employer is 
solely responsible for the payment of his own and the employees’ contributions 
in respect of all persons working for him. ‘ 

Benefits under the commercial employees’ scheme will be paid as from 
1 January 1950. If, however, during the next two years any insured persons reach 
the age of 60 years, they may apply for a pension which will be reduced by 0.5 per 
cent. monthly in respect of each year of service prior to the introduction of the 
Legislative Decree. In no case may the monthly pension fall below 50 pesos. 

Any disputes arising out of the new legislation will be settled by the governing 
body of the Insurance Institute, subject to an appeal to the Federal Chamber in 
Buenos Aires. The new section of the Insurance Institute must make a census 
of its members and draw up an actuarial balance sheet before 1 January 1949. In 
the light of the information thus provided, amendments may be introduced in the 
— of contributions and benefits so as to ensure the financial equilibrium of the 
scheme.! 


SoctiAL INSURANCE MEDICAL SERVICES IN CosTA RICA 


On 23 June 1944 the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund ap- 
proved the basic regulations for its medical services. 


1 Boletin Oficial, Vol. LII, No. 15,063, 6 Dec. 1944, p. 18. 
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Organtsation. 


All preventive and curative medical services are organised under a general 
directorate, which will enjoy a sufficient degree of technical autonomy to super- 
vise all the medical work of the fund. In addition to a secretariat, these services 
include departments for surgery, general medicine, dentistry, maternity and child 
welfare, preventive medicine, pharmaceutical work, laboratory work, a central 
polyclinic, insurance hospitals, provincial and regional dispensaries and travelling 
rural dispensaries. 

The services are under the direction of a medical director, who must have 
exercised his profession for more than five years and must have sufficient ex- 
perience of medical administrative work and a knowledge of social medicine. He 
will be assisted by an administrative medical board, which is a permanent body 
responsible for dealing with all technical and administrative questions and will 
consist of the manager or assistant manager or their representatives; a director 
of medical services; the heads of the departments of surgery and general medicine; 
the secretary, the medical inspector and two medical officers of the fund. This 
board will be responsible for diagnosis in difficult cases, will lay down rules for 
promotion and filling vacancies on the register, will consider all files on incapacity 
and complaints about medical attention, will consider questions relating to phar- 
maceutical products, will lay down standard treatments for various specific 
diseases, etc. The director will also be assisted by a medical council, comprising 
all the medical officers of the fund, which will discuss the general organisation of 
medical services, will make critical studies of clinical cases and will propose to the 
administrative board the introduction of new drugs or methods of treatment or 
any other improvements in the medical service. The regulations set up a medical 
inspectorate, under a doctor with experience of social insurance, to supervise the 
organisation of the services and ensure the enforcement of the regulations. 

The regulations describe in detail the duties and organisation of the various 
departments. It will suffice to note that the department of preventive medicine 
will have special services to deal with the prevention of venereal diseases and 
tuberculosis. The central polyclinic, as its name indicates, is intended for out- 
patients and will have various departments for the main branches of medical 
science. 


Hospitals. 


The social insurance hospitals will provide not only normal hospital treatment 
for insured persons but also diagnoses and treatment which cannot, for technical 
reasons, be carried out in out-patient departments. There will be a central hos- 
pital in the capital of the Republic and provincial or district hospitals wherever 
these are considered necessary. The central hospital will deal with cases which 
cannot be treated in the provincial hospitals. All the hospitals must fulfil the re- 
quirements of the American Hospital Association. 


Dispensaries. 


Provincial dispensaries will be set up in the provincial capitals and will be 
organised similarly to the central polyclinic. District dispensaries will be estab- 
lished wherever there is a sufficient number of insured persons to warrant this 
step; they will have the indispensable minimum of technical and administrative 
services. In smaller localities there will be rural dispensaries for agricultural 
workers, the organisation of which will depend on local needs. The district and 
provincial dispensaries will organise travelling clinics to meet the requirements of 
insured persons. 


Medical Assistance. 


Medical assistance for insured persons will include advice and treatment in 
dispensaries, treatment at home by medical officers, hospital treatment, emer- 
gency treatment and maternity treatment, and will be available whenever the 
insured persons have fulfilled the conditions laid down in the legislation and in 
the regulations of the fund.! 

The medical services may permit assistance and treatment by doctors who are 
not officials of the fund if the insured person so desires, but in such cases the in- 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 95; Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 
1942, p. 575; Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 520; Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 534; Vol. L, 
No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 244. 
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sured person must sign a statement agreeing that the fund is obliged to pay only 
for the statutory period of benefit and for the types of treatment permitted by 
the director of medical services. Assistance in dispensaries will be provided by 
medical officers and will consist of a preliminary examination, examination by 
specialists if necessary and treatment by medical officers and nurses. The general 
practitioner will decide when.the services of a specialist are necessary, and insured 
persons living in the provinces and requiring treatment by specialists will be sent 
to the capital for this purpose. Medical attendance at home will be given only 
when it is physically impossible for the insured person to attend a clinic or dis- 
pensary; the doctors who visit patients at home must always be accompanied by 
a social visitor. There will be a special emergency service to deal with serious 
accidents, sudden relapses and cases of childbirth. 

The regulations provide that doctors must comply with the statutory rules 
for treatment, which must be rapid and economical in so far as is compatible with 
its therapeutic value. The medicaments will be prescribed in accordance with 
the rules of the fund, which prohibit the prescription of luxury articles, the prin- 
ciple adopted being effectiveness combined with economy. Special attention 
must be paid to the patient’s diet. 

Medical Register. 

The medical officers of the fund are entirely independent of any outside 
administrative body. In establishing the register, account will be taken of pro- 
fessional skill and of length and quality of service, the aim being to ensure for all 
medical officers a career offering financial stability. The retiring age is 65 years, 
provided that the medical officers’ services continue to be efficient and satisfac- 
tory.! 


SocrAL INSURANCE FOR SALT-MINE WORKERS IN CHINA 


The Chinese Ministry of Social Affairs, in conjunction with the 
salt-administration authorities under the Ministry of Finance, 
drafted a provisional social insurance scheme for the salt-mine 


workers in North Szechwan, which was approved in June 1943 by 
both the ministries concerned. In order to try the scheme in one 
salt-producing district before extending it to others, the North 
Szechwan Santai Salt-Workers’ Insurance Fund was inaugurated 
on 18 October 1944. The main provisions of the scheme, which 
is the first social insurance scheme to be introduced in China, are 
given below. 


The scheme is compulsory and covers all salt workers over 16 years of age 
within the specified area, providing benefits in case of sickness, accident, marriage, 
old age, and death. The insurance fund is administered, under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Social Affairs, by a board of directors composed of an equal 
number of representatives of salt workers and mine owners, the chairman of the 
board being the administrative head of the district. The scheme is financed by a 
foundation fund appropriated by the salt administration authorities and the con- 
tributions made by the workers and the employers. The workers are required to 
contribute 4 per cent. of the average wage, including bonuses or allowances in 
~ or kind, in monthly instalments deducted from their earnings by the em- 
ployers. 


Benefits. 


In the case of sickness or accident, medical care is provided by the salt admin- 
istration authorities, and benefits at the rate of half the average daily wage are 
paid by the insurance fund for a maximum period of 180 days er any one illness 
or accident; the maximum period per year for which a worker may receive benefits 
in the case of sickness or accident is also 180 days. A member forfeits his right to 
accident benefits if the accident is caused wilfully or results from drunkenness or 
fighting; nor is he entitled to benefits if the risk is incurred during a strike or 
sabotage or while he is in a prison or a reformatory. 

The injured person is granted marriage benefit equivalent to 10 per cent. of his 
average yearly wage, and is entitled to an old-age pension equal to twice the 


1 Supplement to the Gaceta, No. 226, 10 Oct. 1944, pp. 1-7. 
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amount of his total contributions during the previous ten years, provided he is 
65 years of age and has been a member for more than ten years. 

The rate of funeral benefit is 10 per cent. of the average annual wage in the 
event of the worker’s death and 5 per cent. of the annual wage for the death of 
either parent or wife. The rate of survivors’ allowance varies with the length of 
membership of the fund, ranging from one tenth of the annual average wa 
after less than one year to h alf the wage after five years’ membership. In the 
case of insured workers who have never received any benefits, the rates of funeral 
benefit and survivors’ allowance are double those ordinarily granted." 


PROVISION OF DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE IN NEW ZEALAND 


Under the New Zealand Social Security Act? regulations have 
recently been issued for the provision of domestic assistance in 
certain cases where the housewife is incapacitated by illness. 


Under the regulations help will be provided where one or more children under 
12 reside at home and the mother or other woman in charge of the household is 
incapacitated, or where there are three or more children under 12 residing at 
home and any member of the household requires special care by reason of illness, 
or where all members of a household of an age or condition to help in the home are 
incapacitated, or where lack of such assistance causes undue hardship. Associa- 
tions or societies which provide such assistance may be approved by the Minister 
of Health and will then be entitled to claim payment from the Social Security 
Fund in an amount to be determined by the Minister having regard to the ex- 
ed made both in providing the services and in training domestic workers. 
he terms of employment of such an assistant are fixed by agreement between 
her and the association, subject to conditions which may be specified by the 
Minister. The terms on which the services are provided to the householder are 
determined by an agreement between him and the association. Those who are 
able to do so are expected to pay in full for the services, but in other cases the 
fund may meet part or all of the cost. The conditions subject to which the fund 
will recognise claims for payment in regard to services provided are to be specified 
by the Minister.’ 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE WorLD TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 


The World Trade Union Conference convened by the General 
Council of the British Trades Union Congress was held in the 
County Hall, London, from 6 to 17 February 1945.4 The Con- 
ference was originally convened for June 1944 but owing to diffi- 
culties of transport and communication it had to be postponed. 
The preliminary arrangements for the Conference were made by 
a preparatory committee of representatives of the British Trades 
Union Congress, the Congress of Industrial Organizations of the 
aan States, and the Central Council of Trade Unions of the 

S.S.R. 


Composition of the Conference. 


The Conference was attended by delegates from 63 trade union organisations 
representing some sixty million organised workers. These organisations included 
40 national organisations from the United Nations (of which 9 were from terri- 
tories under British mandate and crown colonies), 15 international workers’ 
organisations, and 8 trade union organisations of neutral countries. During the 
first week of the Conference the representatives of the last group were admitted 


1 Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, 

* Social Security (Domestic Assistance) Regulations 1944, Serial No. 1944/ 178. 
‘ A note on the Conference and the I.L.O. will be found above, p. 621. 
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only as observers. The total number of representatives present was 204, of whom 
164 were delegates and the remainder observers. Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting 
Director of the International Labour Office, attended as an observer. The Con- 
ference agreed to invite in addition the trade union organisations of the following 
liberated countries: Italy, Finland, Bulgaria and Rumania. Representatives 
of some of those countries arrived in time to take part in the work of the Con- 
ference Committee (see below, page 672). 

The following is a list of the trade union organisations represented at the Con- 
ference and the number of delegates sent by each: 


Delegates 


Countries Organisations 


(Observers 
in brackets) 


United Kingdom Trades Union Congress 
United States of America .Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Union of Soviet Socialist 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R 
Australia...............Australasian Council of Trade Unions 
Belgium General Confederation of Labour 
Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
Canada... Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
Canadian Congress of Labour 
Chinese Association of Labour 
Workers’ Confederation of Colombia 
Workers’ Confederation of Cuba 
Czechoslovak Trade Union Centre (Great Britain) 
General Confederation of Labour 
French Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
All-India Trade Union Congress 
Indian Federation of Labour 
Workers’ Confederation of Mexico 
Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions 
Confederation of Catholic Trade Unions 
New Zealand Federation of Labour 
Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions (Great Britain) . 
Polish Trade Union Centre (Great Britain) 
Union of South Africa. ...South African Trades and Labour Council 
Cape Federation of Labour Unions 
Western Provinces Council of Trade Unions 
Yugoslavia United Workers’ and Employees’ Trade Union 
Palestine General Federation of Jewish Labour 
Palestine Labour League 
Arab Workers’ Society 
Arab Federation of Trade Unions. 
Pan-Cyprian Trades Union Committee. 
British Guiana Trades Union Council 
Jamaica Trades Union Council 
Nigerian Trades Union Congress 
Sierra Leone............Sierra Leone Trades Union Congress....... 
Gambia................Gambia Labour Union 
Gold Coast Gold Coast Railway Civil Servants’ and Technical Work- 
ers’ Union 
Northern Rhodesia Northern Rhodesia Mineworkers Union............. 
General Union of Workers 


~ 
N 


=~ 
_ 
~~ 


Irish Trades Union Congress 
General Union of Spanish Workers (France) 
General Union of Spanish Workers (Mexico and France) 
Trade Union Group of Spanish Workers (Great Britain). 
Swedish Federation of Trade Unions 

Switzerland Swiss Federation of Trade Unions 


Finland 


International Federation of Bookbinders and Kindred Trades (Great Britain) 

International Boot and Shoe ratives and Leather Workers (Great Britain) 

International Federation of Building and Woodworkers (Great Britain) 

a Union of Federations of Workers in Food and Drink Trades (Switzer- 
an 

International Landworkers’ Federation (Great Britain) 

International Metalworkers’ Federation (Great Britain) 

Miners’ International Federation (Great Britain) 

Postal, Telegraph and Telephone International (Great Britain) 


1 Substitute delegates. 
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International Organisations Delegates 


International Federation of Employees in Public and Civil Services (Great Britain) 


1 
International Federation of Textile Workers (Great Britain) 1 
International Transportworkers’ Federation (Great Britain) 1 
International Typographers’ Secretariat (Switzerland) 1 
International Federation of Tobacco Workers (Great Britain) 1 


All the main trends of the world trade union movement were represented at 
the Conference. One of the most important national organisations, however, the 
American Federation of Labor, declined to send delegates for reasons which have 
already been explained in these pages.! 

The deliberations of the Conference were presided over in turn by three pre- 
sidents and three vice-presidents: Mr. George Isaacs, Chairman of the British 
Trades Union Congress, Mr. V. V. Kuznetsov, President of the Central Council 
of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., and Mr. R. J. Thomas, Vice-President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations of the United States (presidents); Mr. 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, President of the Confederation of Latin American 
Workers, Mr. Louis Saillant, General-Secretary of the French General Con- 
federation of Labour, and Mr. Chu Hsueh-fan, President of the Chinese Asso- 
ciation of Labour (vice-presidents). 

The task of drawing up the resolutions of the Conference was entrusted to 
four committees, dealing respectively with the war effort, the peace settlement, 
post-war reconstruction and immediate trade union demands, and the basis for 
world trade union federation. 

The Conference received greetings and assurances of solidarity from a number 
of workers’ organisations in different countries as well as from leading personali- 
ties. Among the latter was a message of welcome from Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. As Mr. Churchill was unable to be present in 
person owing to the Yalta Conference, he sent a written message giving warm 
greetings to the workers’ delegates on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. He 
paid tribute to the outstanding contribution and the help which the British trade 
unions had given to the war effort and pointed out that it was essential that this 
co-operation should continue in the future. He expressed his conviction “that 
the same high principles inspire and will inspire the work of trade unions in all the 
countries represented at this Conference’. Rt. Hon. Clement R. Attlee, Deputy 
Prime Minister, addressed the Conference in Mr. Churchill’s place and spoke on 
behalf of the Government and also in his capacity as leader of the Labour Party 
of Great Britain. He pointed out that those present represented the great major- 
ity of the organised workers of the free countries of the world and expressed his 
certainty that the results of the meeting would be of far-reaching importance to 
the world. He referred to the first important meeting of the war—the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in New York in 1941—which had devoted special 
attention to the maintenance and raising of the standard of life of the workers. 
Both that Conference and the World Trade Union Conference were evidence of 
the fact that this was a people’s war, a workers’ war, a war for freedom. Trade 
unionism had always been among the first of the victims of fascism. Mr. Attlee 
paid special tribute to the efforts and sacrifices of the workers who, behind the 
line of fire, had been producing the arms required by the armies of the United 
Nations, and to the trade union movements which had carried on resistance in 
the countries occupied by the Axis powers. The efforts of the United Nations to 
guarantee peace, legality and economic prosperity in the world must be supported 
by the workers of all countries. He referred to the fact that the inclusion in the 
Atlantic Charter as one of the aims of the United Nations of the desire to guar- 
antee complete international economic collaboration so as to raise the standard 
of living of the workers, was a proof of the influence of the trade union movement 
on public opinion throughout the world. World trade union unity, he declared, 
was essential as a guarantee of lasting peace, but, he added, unity did not mean 
uniformity, and the workers in the various countries would retain their different 
characteristics. 

The delegates to the Conference also heard a speech by Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
Minister of Labour of Great Britain. Calling for world trade union unity, Mr. 
Bevin said: “At this moment preconceived notions, slogans, may hamper us in 
our development. Toleration, understanding, appreciation of each other’s diffi- 
culties, are absolutely vital if the reconstructon of the world is to be achieved in 
a thorough manner . . . With regard to the future preservation of peace, I know 
of no movement which has greater possibilities of bringing moral force to bear 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, p. 251. 
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upon the observance of international law and conduct than this trade union 
movement.” 


Declarations of the Conference. 


A summary is given below of the resolutions drafted by the four committees 
and approved by the plenary Conference in the form of declarations. The sub- 
stance of these declarations was also embodied in a manifesto from the Confer- 
ence to all peoples, signed by the members of the Conference Committee (see 
below, p. 674). 


Declaration on the war effort. After pointing out that the workers of the United 
Nations had borne the main burden of the war against the enemy on the field 
of battle, in factories for the production of armaments and foodstuffs, and in the 
resistance movements of the occupied countries, the Conference appealed to all 
those workers, as victory approached, not to pause or slacken their efforts for a 
moment, but to work with even greater energy and application, dedicating them- 
selves to the single task of increasing production and combating every attempt to 
reduce the output of war material and armaments or the all-out mobilisation 
which speedy victory required. Saluting the heroic soldiers of the armed forces of 
the United Nations on behalf of the sixty million workers it represented, the 
Conference pledged those workers to work unceasingly to supply the needs of 
the United Nations until the day when the enemy laid down hig arms in final 
defeat, and to fight for the protection of the rights of the men and women in the 
armed services and to safeguard their interests as they returned to civil life. 

To speed the day of victory, the Conference called for all necessary assistance 
to raise and equip armed forces in the liberated countries so that they might have 
the means to participate fully in carrying the war to the enemy. In this connec- 
tion the Conference made a special appeal to the countries at war with Japan to 
give the maximum assistance in the hom of arms and munitions to the heroic 


people of China so as to further their struggle against the Japanese invader. The 
Conference also called for the application in liberated countries and territories of 
a policy which would mobilise the full support of their people in the war effort. 
This policy, it declared, should include the following points: (a) the immediate 


establishment of the freedoms of speech, press, assembly, religion, political asso- 
ciation, and the right to organise labour unions; (5) the formation of Governments 
which have the support of the people; (c) the provision of foodstuffs, supplies and 
raw materials to meet the needs of the people and thus secure the full utilisation 
of the manpower and productive facilities of these areas. 

The Conference also urged the Governments of the United Nations to re- 
consider their economic and other relations with Franco Spain, Argentina, and all 
other Fascist countries which, under the pretence of neutrality, were rendering 
aid and assistance to enemy powers, and to take prompt and vigorous steps to 
prevent any neutral nations such as Sweden and Switzerland from continuing to 
supply Hitler Germany with food and materials, and to exact from them guar- 
antees against giving refuge to war criminals. 

In conclusion, the declaration emphasised the fact that the unity of the United 
Nations was the foundation of peace and that the enemy was prolonging the 
struggle with the sole hope of splitting that unity and retrieving a “diplomatic” 
triumph from military defeat. The Conference pledged itself to make every effort 
to strengthen this essential unity and to conduct a determined struggle against 
those forces within any country which sought to weaken that unity and sow the 
seeds of distrust and suspicion among the workers. ‘‘The surest guarantee that 
the bonds which unite us will remain firmly forged is the unity of the workers of 
the United Nations.” 


Declaration on the peace settlement. After paying a warm tribute to those who 
had struggled and suffered in the fight for liberty, those who had fallen in battle, 
those who had suffered cruel tortures at the hands of the enemy, the armed forces, 
the mercantile marine, the resistance movements, the civil defence organisations, 
etc., the Conference declared that ‘‘the war has been fought by the working people, 
and peace cannot be organised without their co-operation and effective partici- 
pation in the councils of the peace-making countries”. In the same spirit the 
Conference expressed the view that, having considered the social and economic 
problems of the peace, it deemed it essential that responsible and qualified repre- 
sentatives of the trade union movement should be associated with the peace settle- 
ment in all its phases. The Conference went on to express its satisfaction at the 
Yalta Declaration made by the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the President of 
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the United States of America, and the Chairman of the Council of Peoples’ Com- 
missars of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Conference found in that 
Declaration the assurance that the sacrifices and sufferings of the working people 
would not have been made in vain. 

Discussing the peace settlement, the Conference said that the process of dis- 
armament and demilitarisation of Germany involved a number of vital trade 
union interests. It therefore directed attention specifically to the fact that mea- 
sures should be taken: 


(1) Tobring to justice all war criminals and those guilty of Nazi atrocities; 

(2) To liquidate the whole Nazi system and to dissolve all Nazi organisations 
with the complete confiscation of their funds and property; 

(3) To place under the control of the United Nations not only German heavy 
industry but also the German transport system, the banking system and land 
| om ga owned by German trusts and cartels, by financial magnates and by 

unkers; 

(4) For the utilisation, within the limits imposed by effective demilitarisation, 
of German industry and all other resources for the rehabilitation of all countries 
the Germans have devastated and plundered; 

(5) For the setting up of machinery to secure full compensation from Germany 
for the damage it has caused to Allied countries, with priority to those which have 
suffered most. 


On all those points the Conference considered it essential that the trade unions 
should be heard and heeded by the occupying authorities. In particular, the Con- 
ference urged that the trade union movement should be consulted on the measures 
to be taken, with the use of German materials and labour, to ensure the restora- 
tion by Germany of all that had been destroyed in the countries which suffered 
from German aggression. The use of German labour for restoration purposes 
should, in the opinion of the Conference, be carried out under international con- 
trol, and the trade unions should participate in fixing the standards of employ- 
ment so as to ensure that they would not reduce the standards of other workers. 
In this connection the Conference demanded the complete and irrevocable liqui- 
dation of the German Labour Front and the establishment, under international 
trade union collaboration and as soon as possible during the military occupation, 
of a democratic trade union movement in Germany. Similarly the Conference in- 
sisted that the funds and property stolen by the Nazis from the trade unions in 
the various countries which they occupied should be recovered and placed at the 
disposal of those trade unions to be used in rebuilding democratic workers’ organi- 
sations. The Conference also hoped that the trade union movement would be 
given a share in the task of rebuilding the German educational system and in the 
organisation of a system of anti-Fascist propaganda in Germany which would 
eliminate the Nazi doctrine from German literature, art, theatres, cinemas, radio 
and the press, and inculcate in the German people the ideals of democracy and 
of racial and religious equality which the Fascist ideology had sought to destroy. 

With reference to Japan the Conference declared that in the view of the trade 
union movements of those members of the United Nations which were at war with 
Japan, the principles enunciated above should apply equally to that country. It 
added that the Mikado should not be allowed to escape his responsibility for the 
acts of Japanese militarism, that the Japanese Empire should be replaced by a 
democratic republic, and that the terms of the Cairo Declaration hou be rigidly 
applied in regard to those territories which Japan had seized in the course of her 
campaigns of aggression. 

he Conference expressed its satisfaction at the declared intention of the 
Allied Governments to implement the principles of the Atlantic Charter, recog- 
nising and defending the right of all peoples to choose a form of government which 
they consider appropriate, and guaranteeing at the same time to restore the 
sovereign rights of self-determination of those peoples whose democratic institu- 
tions had been cruelly destroyed by fascism. The Conference unanimously 
acclaimed the decision of the three great Powers to convene a Conference of the 
United Nations at San Francisco to prepare the charter of an international organi- 
sation in accordance with the principles of Dumbarton Oaks. In this connection 
the Conference welcomed the decision to associate the Government of China and 
the Provisional Government of France in this task. It also declared that it con- 
sidered it the duty of the United Nations to refuse to recognise those States whose 
political and economic systems are opposed to the principles embodied in the 
declarations made at the Atlantic meeting and the conferences at Moscow and 
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Teheran. In general it made an urgent appeal for the early realisation of the 
+ eee Oaks plan for an assembly of all peace-loving nations with equal 
rights. 

Among the main tasks to be undertaken by that assembly the Conference 
mentioned as of supreme importance the elimination of the economic causes of 
war. The trade union movement could not forget that one of the basic causes of 
war was the scramble for markets by monopolising interests. The Conference 
therefore considered that one of the earliest obligations of the assembly would be to 
investigate and put an end to the activities of international cartels and monopolies 
— militated against the public interest, under whatever guise they might 
unction. 

In the same connection the Conference declared that in the opinion of the 
world trade union movement it was also necessary to bring to an end the system 
of colonies, dependencies and subject countries as spheres of economic exploita- 
tion and to facilitate immediately the development of free trade unions in those 
countries. In the coming peace the foundations should be laid, with all ible 
speed and in accordance with Article III of the Atlantic Charter, of a world order 
in which non-selfgoverning communities and nations could attain the status of 
free nations that would enable them to govern themselves and develop their own 
institutions of free citizenship. Referring more particularly to the Jewish prob- 
lem, the Conference took the view that after the war thorough-going remedies 
must be found through international action for the wrongs inflicted on the Jewish 
people. Their protection against oppression, discrimination and spoliation in any 
country must be the responsibility of the new international authority. The Con- 
ference further declared that the Jewish people must be enabled to continue the 
rebuilding of Palestine as their National Home, so successfully begun by immigra- 
tion, agricultural settlement and industrial development, respecting the legiti- 
mate interests of other national groups and giving equality of rights and oppor- 
tunities to all its inhabitants. 

The Conference expressed the hope that the Dumbarton Oaks proposal to 
create an Economic and Social Council to draw up plans for dealing with inter- 
national economic and social problems would be implemented as rapidly as possi- 
ble. It pointed out that the trade union movement had a particular obligation 
to assist the development of this organ of the new international body and de- 
manded representation in all its stages. In general terms the Conference stated 
that it considered it of vital importance that the trade union movement should be 
closely and continuously connected with the activities of the new world organi- 
sation and more particularly those of the Security Council. Speaking for the 
world trade union movement it urged the Governments of the United Nations to 
take the necessary steps to grant effective representation to the trade union 
movement in the assembly of the new international body and to have qualified 
and responsible representatives of that movement associated with both the 
Security Council and the Economic and Social Council. The Conference therefore 
resolved to seek from the three Allied Governments an undertaking that accre- 
dited representatives of the trade union movement would be received into their 
councils at the forthcoming San Francisco Conference in an advisory capacity. 


Declaration on post-war reconstruction and immediate trade union demands. 
Calling attention to the tremendous exploitation and devastation to which nu- 
merous countries had been subjected by Nazi aggression, the Conference urgently 
called for the immediate application of effective means for the rehabilitation of 
the liberated countries. It asked that U.N.R.R.A. should be given more effective 
powers, pointing out that it should cperate in consultation with appropriate bona fide 
trade unions. At the same time it expressed its approval of the resolution adopted 
by U.N.R.R.A. “that at no time shall relief and rehabilitation supplies be used as 
a political weapon, and no discrimination shall be made in the distribution of 
relief supplies because of race, creed or political belief’. The Conference went on 
to emphasise the need for guaranteeing the planned repatriation of the populations 
of the liberated territories who had been deported or exiled because of their trade 
union or anti-Fascist activities or to provide labour for Germany. The Govern- 
ments should take adequate steps to feed those people and to reinstate them in 
industrial activity. The Conference further stated that in every country, in- 
cluding colonial territories, the change-over from war to peace production must 
be planned in such a way as to provide for the distribution in industry of the 
alleee of demobilised servicemen, repatriated prisoners of war, and workers 
forcibly driven into Germany. 
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Passing to the basic problem of industrial reconversion the Conference de- 
manded that adequate steps be taken, with trade union participation, for public 
supervision and control to guarantee the success of this operation. These measures 
should enable in particular the regulation of the prices of essential articles so as 
to prevent inflation and a speculative profit boom such as occurred after the last 
war. The problems of permanent economic reconstruction must be faced in the 
same spirit as those of the transition period. The working classes had made un- 
told sacrifices in the cause of human freedom during the war, and a post-war 
world must be created which would be worthy of all who had fought and toiled 
to save democracy. In that world, working people everywhere desired and were 
entitled to live in peace and security without fear of unemployment and penury, 
and under conditions in keeping with their dignity as human beings. Conse- 
quently the Conference asserted the right of the workers to be free from all forms 
of economic servitude and to earn by their labour an income adequate for their 
needs and commensurate with their skill and effort. Among the guarantees and 
facilities which the workers claimed in the post-war period the Conference enu- 
merated the following: (z) the establishment of high standards of nutrition and 
housing to provide a material basis for the health and happiness of every citizen; 
(b) the rapid reconstruction of homes destroyed during the war on a sufficient 
scale to provide ample housing accommodation for all; (c) the establishment of 
adequate supervision, with trade union participation, over the prices and distri- 
bution of food, clothing, and other essential articles; (d) the development of pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ co-operative societies to assist in this task; (e) the exten- 
sion of workers’ leisure by the early universal introduction of a maximum working 
week of 40 hours without loss of pay (and without prejudice to the fact that the 
trade unions in some countries whose economic pt industrial development per- 
mitted could insist on a shorter working week); (f) a guaranteed annual holiday 
with pay of at least two weeks; (g) the introduction of a single and comprehensive 
system of social insurance in every country, financed in the main by contribu- 
tions from Governments and employers, with a share in administration for the 
trade unions; (/:) the application by Governments of preventive measures to re- 
duce to a minimum sickness and fatal accidents to workers, and means to guar- 
antee the payment of periodical allowances to families who had lost their bread- 
winner and to orphans until they reached their majority; (1)Government protection 
for children by means of family allowances, kindergartens, créches, etc. 

In considering the problems of post-war reconstruction the Conference de- 
clared that it was acutely aware that in many countries and their dependencies 
the control of industry by private monopolies had become a menace to industrial 
expansion, the democratic way of life and national security. It therefore appealed 
to Governments to take action appropriate to the political and economic condi- 
tions prevailing in their countries to safeguard the public interest against mono- 
poly exploitation. 

The Conference felt that many of the objects and demands outlined above 
required for their realisation the establishment of public bodies for the planning, 
direction or control of economic life, but at the same time it insisted that in all 
such bodies adequate provision should be made for the participation of trade 
unions as the guardians of the interests of working people. The Conference drew 
attention to the great need for international economic co-operation with a view 
to eliminating the disastrous effects of general trade depressions such as had oc- 
curred in the past. In this connection it called for the co-operation of Governments 
to establish an international monetary system and institutions of international 
economic co-ordination capable of promoting a steady expansion of foreign trade, 
of regulating international trade and tariffs, of reaching international agreements 
to regulate the conditions and prices of stable commodities entering into inter- 
national trade, of making long-term loans for the economic and industrial develop- 
ment of colonial territories and backward countries conditional upon the ob- 
servance of internationally agreed working conditions, and of promoting the 
orderly migration, under adequate safeguards for all concerned, of people from 
country to country. 

Finally, the Conference declared that it would struggle to obtain recognition 
in all countries and their dependent territories of the following rights and guar- 
antees for workers: (a) the right of free organisation in trade unions and the right 
to engage freely in all normal trade union activities, including collective bargain- 
ing; 6) the right to establish co-operative societies and any other mutual aid 
organisations; (c) freedom of speech, press, assembly, religion and political asso- 
ciation; (d) the elimination of every form of political, economic and social dis- 
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crimination based on race, creed, colour or sex, and the introduction of equal pay 
for equal work; (e) the creation of equal educational and vocational opportunities 
for all; (f) opportunities for employment at adequate rates of pay for all persons 
requiring work; (g) adequate protection in all the circumstances of life for every 
citizen where this is required to guarantee his social and economic security. 


Declaration on world trade union federation. The Conference, recognising 
that the international labour movement could not act with full effectiveness in 
obtaining its objectives unless it was organised, and expressing its conviction of 
the vital importance to world labour of uniting in one world federation the trade 
union bodies of freedom-loving nations, irrespective of considerations of race or 
creed or of political, religious or philosophical principles, expressed its firm resolve 
to work together for the creation of a powerful democratic world trade union 
federation at the earliest practicable date. 

While the necessary steps were being taken to organise this federation, the 
Conference decided to set up a body which could speak with authority on behalf 
of the trade unions represented at the Conference and take appropriate action to 
implement its decisions when ratified by the constituent organisations. The Con- 
ference therefore set up immediately a Conference Committee to act as the author- 
ity until the World Trade Union Conference was reconvened. The Committee 
was given the following powers: 


(a) To submit the recommendations of the Conference to the constituent 
bodies for ratification, and to prepare and submit a report to the reconvened 
World Trade Union Conference; 

(b) To make such collective representations as circumstances may necessi- 
tate to national Governments or international agencies and organisations; 

(c) To act as agent of the Conference to ensure trade union representation at 
the coming Peace Conferences and at all preparatory commissions or conferences; 

(d) To implement such of the Conference recommendations as are adopted 
by constituent bodies; 

(e) To prepare a draft constitution for the World Trade Union Federation, 
which it is the purpose of the Conference to establish; 

(f) To circulate the draft constitution to constituent bodies for their appro- 
val, giving the latter the opportunity to submit amendments if they so desire; 

(g) To reconvene the World Conference not later than the end of 1945 for 
the consideration of such amendments as may be received, for the adoption of 
the final constitution and for the transaction of such other business as may be 
appropriate at that time; 

(h) To appoint such subcommittees as it may deem to be necessary, including 
an administrative committee authorised to exercise all of the powers of the full 
Committee between the meetings of the full Committee; 

(i) To convene an emergency World Conference if, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, world developments should make such a course necessary; 

(j) To issue invitations to attend the reconvened Conference and to affiliate 
with the new organisation to such bodies as the Conference or the Committee 
may determine. 


The Conference Committee consists of the following number of representa- 
tives from the various countries and organisations mentioned: U.S.A.: 3; United 
Kingdom: 3; France (C.G.T.): 3; U.S.S.R.: 3; Canada: 1; Australia: 1; India: 1; 
rest. of British Commonwealth: 2; Latin American countries: 3; China: 1; Bel- 

ium: 1; Netherlands: 1; Norway: 1; Sweden: 1; Switzerland: 1; Yugoslavia: 1; 
zechoslovakia: 1; Spain: 1; Iceland: 1; Ireland: 1; Bulgaria: 1; Italy: 1; Ru- 
mania: 1; Finland: 1; I.F.T.U.: 2; International Trade Secretariats: 2; C.T.A.L.: 
1; International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions (consultative member 
with no vote): 1. 
The following were elected to the Administrative Committee: 


Country or Organisation Members Substitutes 


Great Britain E. Edwards A. Deakin 
Sir Walter Citrine — 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics V. V. Kuznetsov E. Sidorenko 
M. Tarasov L. Soloviev 
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Country or Organisation Members Substitutes 


United States of America R. J. Thomas 
S. Hillman _ 
H. T. Liu _ 
V. L. Toledano A. Carrillo 
A. Cofifio — 
International Federation of Trade Unions... .W. Schevenels K. Nordahl 
International Trade Secretariats............ J. Oldenbroek L. Evans 


Mr. Louis Saillant, General Secretary of the French General Confederation 
of Labour, was appointed Secretary of the Administrative Committee, which will 
have its headquarters in Paris. 


The Conference and the International Federation of Trade Unions. 


Among the problems discussed by the Conference was the future of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions (I.F.T.U.). The discussion was opened by 
Mr. Sydney Hillman of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, who, on behalf 
of the United States delegation, submitted.a proposal for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a new workers international organisation in accordance with the 
resolution adopted by the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 1944. Mr. 
Hillman read part of that resolution to the Conference: ‘“‘The C.I.0. supports 
the project of a new, single, powerful international labour body that shall include 
all the unions of free countries on a basis of equality, excluding none and rele- 
gating none to a secondary place.” He pointed out that in his opinion the ab- 
sence of trade union representatives at Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods, and 
the food and aviation conferences was due to the fact that the workers lacked a 
powerful international organ uniting them all and able to speak with authority 
in support of their common objectives. Referring to the I.F.T.U., he said: “The 
leaders of the I.F.T.U. themselves agree that that organisation as now consti- 
tuted does not meet the demands made upon international labour in these critical 
days ... Three years after the coalition of the freedom-loving nations was given 
organisational form through the establishment of the United Nations, the leaders 
of the I.F.T.U. are still unable to agree among themselves on the creation of an 
international labour organisation of similar inclusiveness and breadth. At this 
late date they find it necessary to postpone the consideration of the question for 
another eight months.”’ He went on to express the opinion that this situation was 
due to the attitude of the American Federation of Labor. The C.I.0. deeply 
regretted the attitude taken by the leaders of the A.F. of L. and the fact that they 
had refrained from attending the Conference. Mr. Hillman concluded by de- 
claring his conviction that the new international organisation of labour would 
reserve a place in its councils for the A.F. of L., and he hoped that the leaders of 
that body would reverse their decision. 

In reply Mr. Walter Schevenels, representing the I.F.T.U., said that all 
present and outside that hall recognised the imperative and urgent need for a 
world federation of trade unions capable of making use of the tremendous oppor- 
tunity which would be offered to organised labour at the end of the war. ‘“‘Com- 
rade Hillman,” he said, “has expressed the mystical appeal for world trade union 
unity which today animates labour in all lands. Unfortunately he has not given 
any indication of the ways and means whereby this aim is to be achieved and how 
we could put into reality that mystical desire for unity . .. We have not yet gone 
very far in formulating further concrete points of our common objectives.” 

Mr. V. V. Kuznetsov, leader of the Soviet delegation, spoke in support of 
Mr. Hillman and said that the establishment of a powerful and representative 
international workers’ organisation could not be postponed. This was no time 
for waiting, and in any case what reason was there to wait? The present Con- 
ference represented the leading workers’ organisations of the world with a mem- 
bership of sixty million workers. It was the fullest and most all-embracing repre- 
sentation of the working class which history had ever known. The delegates 
present could therefore consider themselves the rightful representatives of the 
international working class. Returning to the point made by Mr. Hillman, Mr. 
Kuznetsov said: ‘The lack of unity in the past between the democratic countries 
and the lack of unity in the working class movement on a national and inter- 
national scale facilitated the growth of fascism and could not hinder it from 
coming to power in Germany and launching a new, most disastrous world war.” 
He went on to say that Mr. Hillman’s proposal was not a mystical desire as Mr. 
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Schevenels suggested but a real programme worked out in detail. The Workers’ 
Central Committees of the Soviet trade unions and the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. had unanimously adopted the decision to create 
a new, strong, world trade union organisation at the present Conference. 

Mr. Hillman's proposal was also supported by Mr. Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, representing the Confederation of Latin American Workers. In opposing 
the continued existence of the I.F.T.U., he said: “If the I.F.T.U. is to continue 
to exist, doubtless its existence will be—let me use the expression— at the cost 
of the new trade union international we are trying to form; and vice versa, if we 
organise a new trade union international its existence will be at the expense of the 
LETU. whose existence will undoubtedly have to be discontinued. Let us be 
frank and say . . . that there will be constant conflict and struggle between the 
two similar trade union organisations of the world if they both continue to exist.” 
With reference to the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Toledano said that if 
the Conference wanted the A.F. of L. to be part of a future federation it should 
place the responsibility not upon itself or upon the I.F.T.U. but upon the A.F. 
of L. The World Conference should issue a public invitation to the A.F. of L., 
and if they did not accept the Conference would know how to proceed. He con- 
cluded by saying that it was not proper to come to the Conference and pass 
judgment on the I.F.T.U. The I.F.T.U. was a product of the historic period 
between the first and the second world wars. It was not for the delegates present 
to find out if any errors had been made and who was responsible for them. Their 
task was a higher one, namely, to forge a new proletarian weapon, a new weapon 
for united labour throughout the world. 

Sir Walter Citrine, speaking for the British Trades Union Congress, said that 
he could not associate himself with the strictures passed on the I.F.T.U. or the 
A.F. of L. and pointed out that the creation of an all-inclusive international was 
not so easy a task as it might seem. With reference to the I F.T.U., he said: “It 
is unreasonable to ask us to commit ourselves to a new international and by im- 
plication to discard the I.F.T.U. and the International Trade Secretariats which, 
whatever their faults, have been the only functioning bodies of trade unionists in 
the international field for the past twenty-five years . . . I have indicated that 
we cannot be expected to desert the I.F.T.U. or the International Trade Secre- 
tariats, which are doing and will continue, pending the formation of the new 
international, to do excellent work on behalf of the trade unions. I realise that 
our present international organisation is incomplete. We must widen immediately 
the range of our international collaboration.’’ Sir Walter went on to submit a 
number of proposals for a new world trade union federation which incorporated 
the essential points of Mr. Hillman’s proposals and which were subsequently 
approved by the Conference with certain amendments.! 


Manifesto to the World. 


On 22 February 1945 the Conference Committee issued a manifesto to all the 
peoples of the world summing up the most important declarations and decisions 
of the Conference, together with a number of additional considerations, from 
which the following passage may be quoted: 


Our World Trade Union Conference brought together from the ends of 
the earth accredited representatives of organised millions who steadfastly 
opposed this fascist tyranny, and at great cost have broken the fascist ag- 
gression. We came together in our World Conference from many lands. We 
represented all races, colours, and creeds. We spoke to one another in different 
languages. But we were united upon the objectives which we, as workers, 
share with all freedom-loving peoples. Our deliberations in the World Con- 
ference enable us to declare, with emphasis and without reservations, that 
the trade union movement of the world is resolved to work with all like- 
minded peoples to achieve a complete and uncompromising victory over the 
fascist powers that sought to encompass the destruction of freedom and 
democracy; to establish a stable and enduring peace; and to promote in the 
economic sphere the international collaboration which will permit the rich 
resources of the earth to be utilised for the benefit of all its peoples, providing 
full employment, rising standards of life, and social security to the men and 
women of all nations.” 


1 Cf, above, p. 672. 

2 Report of the World Trade Union Conference (published by the Trades Union Congress, 
Smith Square, London, S.W. !, 1945); cf. also Labour ,Official Organ of the Trades Union Congress, 
Vol. 7, No. 7, London, Mar. 1945, which contains a summary of the principal declarations. 
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WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


MEETING OF TRADE UNION DELEGATES FROM DEPENDENT 
TERRITORIES 


On 19 February the Fabian Colonial Bureau organised a meet- 
ing of delegates attending the World Trade Union Conference 
from the British dependent territories of British Guiana, Cyprus, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Jamaica, Nigeria, Palestine and Sierra Leone. 
The following points of importance arose. 


Local Legislation and Administration. 


The laws regulating the activities of trade unions in dependent territories 
were for the most part approved. There was, however, some difference of opinion 
——. the provisions for the compulsory registration of trade unions. In some 

onies these provisions were thought essential in order to control unions which 
were not functioning properly. In others it was felt that registration had a 
hampering influence and should be voluntary only. 

It was generally felt that workmen’s compensation laws were inadequate. 
There was a strong demand for the extension of general social security. 

The delegates considered that the Government Labour Departments could 
be of great assistance to the trade union movement in its early stages. The service 
in the dependent territories of British trade unionists as labour officers was warmly 
commended, but it was emphasised that these officers could only be of full use when 
enjoying the confidence of the colonial administration. On the other hand, it was 
thought that when the trade union situation is more evolved, what may originally 
have been of assistance to it might become a somewhat dangerous intervention of 
the Government in trade union affairs. 

The opinion was held that the minimum wage-fixing machinery existing in 
British dependent territories should be developed towards the establishment of 
wage councils which would be responsible for fixing general conditions of em- 
ployment and which would possess adequate authority. Effective equality of 
representation on such councils would be a necessary condition. 


International Relations. 

It was emphasised that trade unions in dependent territories need assistance 
from the metropolitan and international trade union movement. It was suggested 
that practical training facilities should be given colonial trade union leaders by 
correspondence courses on trade union practice and by temporary service in 
metropolitan trade union offices. Trade union advisers, distinct from the trade 
unionists serving as Government labour officers, should be attached to the unions 
in dependent territories to advise on practical problems of trade unionism. 

Relations with the International Labour Office were discussed. The hope 
was expressed that the metropolitan trade unions would secure the inclusion of 
trade unionists from dependent territories in delegations to the International 
Labour Conference in greater numbers than in the past. If it proved impossible 
to secure this representation through the limited number of advisers which any 
delegate is entitled to bring, substitute advisers might be appointed. 

The International Labour Office was asked to hold or to encourage the holding 
of regional labour conferences of Government, employer and worker represen- 
tatives in the West Indies and West Africa. In both these areas it was held that 
regional offices of the International Labour Office should be opened.'! 


Tue Aut-InpIA TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


The twenty-first session of the All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress was held in Madras from 19 to 22 January 1945. Over 950 
delegates, representing about 320 affiliated unions, attended the 
session, which, in the absence in England of the President of the 
Congress, Mr. S. A. Dange, was presided over by Mr. Fazal Elahi 
Qurban, President of the Punjab Provincial Trade Union Congress. 
The report of the General Secretary, Mr. N. M. Joshi, for the 
period May 1943 to December 1944 was adopted at the session 


1 Communication from the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 
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and a number of resolutions were passed. A short summary of the 
report and resolutions is given below. 


The Secretary's Report. 


The Secretary’s report stated that in December 1944 the All-India Trade 
Union Congress consisted of 369 unions, with a total membership of 442,015', as 
compared with 259 unions representing 332,079 workers in May 1943.2 It re- 
viewed the work done by the Congress during the period, emphasising particu- 
larly its protest against the Government decision to exempt coal mines in certain 
provinces from the prohibition of the employment of women on underground 
work’, and its efforts at the Tripartite Labour Conference for gaining social 
security measures for labour and a just and equitable policy for determining the 
cost-of-living bonus.‘ It alleged that, except for an inadequate cost-of-living 
bonus, industrial workers all over the country have not been given compensation 
commensurate with the rise in the cost of living, and that the procedure for the 
compulsory adjudication of industrial disputes under the Defence of India Rule 
81A® had been slow, unsatisfactory and heavily weighted against the interests 
of the workers, and that the Government had often failed to implement the award 
of the adjudicators within a reasonable period. The report maintained that in 
order to solve the problem of coal shortage, the Government must acquire and 
exercise full control over mines and mining operations, and must guarantee the 
miners a full and adequate wage. 


Resolutions. 


















































A comprehensive resolution on post-war planning, adopted by the Congress, 
stated that although adequate planning was possible only under socialism, there 
was scope for a planned development of India’s resources and industries during 
the transitional stage, provided land, mines and quarries, and key industries are 
nationalised and the remaining industries are brought under strict state control. 

The need for the amelioration of the conditions of nearly 500,000 women 
workers, particularly those employed in coal mines, jute mills, cotton mills and 
rice mills, formed the subject of a resolution which urged equal pay for equal work, 
prohibition of women from underground work in mines, maternity benefits at a 
rate of not less than 1.5 rupees per day to all women workers earning below 200 
rupees a month, proper arrangement for créches, separate lunch rooms and rest 
rooms, free sanitary living quarters, and the appointment of an adequate number 
of women factory inspectors and women labour officers in each province. 

Other resolutions adopted demanded a uniform scale of rationing, sufficient 
to maintain the health and efficiency of the workers, for all industrial employees 
in various parts of the country, urged the Government to provide prompt and 
adequate compensation for involuntary unemployment resulting from the stop- 
page of factories owing to the lack of coal, raw material, etc., and criticised the 
administration of the National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance‘, as, 
among other things, the labour tribunals appointed under it had failed to take 
action against the employers for the illegal dismissal of workers. It was also 
demanded that the Weekly Holidays Act, 19427, be extended to the provinces 
where there is no legislation regulating the conditions of work in shops and com- 
mercial establishments, and that the Central Government should legislate 
against the contract system, under which labour was recruited and exploited by 
contractors not only in the privately owned industries but also in the Govern- 
ment and semi-Government concerns, such as railways, docks and port authori- 
ties.8 












1 The industrial and territorial distribution of the unions was as follows: textiles, 90 (member- 
ship 149,212); engineering and allied trades, 46 (36,740); railways, 20 (89,803); shipping, 15 
(18,995); transport (other than railways and shipping), 19 (20,066); municipal, 20 (15,042); prin- 
ting and paper, 20 (10,416) ; distribution, 16 (9,418) ; is and quarrying, 10 (21,661) ; non-manual, 
8 (3,000); agriculture, 3 (1,760); general, 102 (65, 

Bengal, 109; Bombay, 63, Madras, 56; the nied Provinces, 39; the Central Provinces, 22; 
the Punjab, 18; Sind, 13; Bihar, 10; Delhi, 8; Assam, 7; Orissa, 1; French India, 3; Central India 
and Rajputana, 33 other Indian States, 15. 

2 Trade Union Record, Nov. 1944. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, , 1944, p. 647. 

4 Cf. idem, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 

5 Cf. idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 457; LL. 6: " Legislative Series, 1942, Ind. 4. 

¢ Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL L Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 265, and Vol. XLVI, 
No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 484; cf. also I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1942, Ind. 1; 1943, Ind. Be 
7 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 602. 

8 Report of the New Delhi Branch Office of the I.L.O. 














STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(6) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1945 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes’, pp. 119-128. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the April issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the July issue. 

For statistics of unemployment, employment and hours of 
work, see the March issue. They will appear next in the June 
number. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign ° signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 
issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 Sept. of each year. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures:averages; monthly figures: a 
week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: 
averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
































1929 ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 105 102 102 102 102 97 
1931 97 ° 101 96 96 97 96 90 
1932 97 87 101 81 81 83 82 75 
1933 98 85 112 78 78 82 79 73 
1934 95 88 137 77 78 82 79 75 
1935 90 88 133 77 78 82 79 76 
1936 93 88 128 77 78 82 79 77 
1937 85 124 78 78 82 79 79 
1938 86 120 78 79 83 80 82 
1939 102 998 115 78 79 83 80 84 
1940 119 _— 114 78 79 84 80 87 
1941 207 _- 133 79 80 84 81 90 
1942 - + _ 79 81 85 81 91 
1943 _ _ _ _ _ — _ _ 
1943: Dec. —_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _— 
1944: Mar — _ _ —_ — od — —_ 
June _ _ _ _ _ _— _ _ 
Sept. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _— 








Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 


































° ° 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 ° ° 106 106 106 106 101 
1931 100 ° ° 109 109 110 109 102 
1932 108 100 ° 103 104 106 104 96 
1933 118 96 ° 101 103 108 104 95 
1934 113 96 ° oe) 100 105 101 95 
1935 105 92 ° 97 98 103 99 95 
1936 101 91 ° 96 97 102 98 96 
1937 77 91 ° 96 97 101 98 97 
1938 62 92 ° 95 96 102 97 100 
1939 56 79 ° 95 97 102 98 102 
1940 30 - ° 93 94 100 95 103 
1941 27 - ° 91 93 97 93 104 
1942 = — . 90 91 95 92 103 
1943 -- - . = a -- = - 
1943: Dec. - - ° - - = ~_ _ 
1944: Mar. -- - ° = o- - - - 
June oo _ ° — — _— _ _ 
Sept. - ~ ° — - - - 
pene | 75,000t || 1,563,601 . . . . . . 
















































1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of wy * First 
three quarters. ¢ From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 
to which the index numbers were applied. Since 1938, including Austria. 

China. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 

Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 
original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 












STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
















































































































Europe (cont.) 
Belgium Bulgaria Denmark 
Date a -_ Industries Industries, transport®, etc. 
M. W. 
M.W.sk.| ‘unsk. | M. W. M. W. | M.W. || M. sk. |M.unsk.) W. M. W. 
Earnings Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Leva | Leva | Leva Ore Ore Ore Ore 
1929 ° ° ° 10.01 5.98 7.81 153 124 83 128 
1930 ° s S 9.76 6.16 7.33 156 126 84 131 
1931 . bd ° 9.25 5.58 7.12 155 126 131 
1932 ° . e 7.75 4.90 6.20 153 127 85 131 
1933 ° . ° 7.76 4.69 6.53 153 127 85 131 
1934 ° ad ° 7.29 4.59 6.09 154 129 86 132 
1935 e bd ° 7.04 5.13 6.11 155 129 87 133 
1936 ° ° ° 7.09 5.22 6.03 156 130 87 132 
1937 ° ° a 7.78 5.88 6.61 158 133 88 135 
1938 ° ° ° 8.15 6.33 7.02 166 140 94 142 
1939 ” ° ° 8.27 6.58 7.32 175 148 96 147 
1940 ° ° ° 8.82 7.47 8.32 194 163 108 163 
1941 ° ° ° 10.27 7.72 9.23 206 177 117 176 
1942 bd ° bd _— _ _— 216 185r 122 184 
1943 bd . * _ —_ _ 230 198 128 197 
1943: Dec. ° ° ° _ _ _ 235 202 130 201 ~#| 
1944: Mar e s ° * a * oo om om pet 
June ° ° e — —_ _ =_ — = eit 
Sept o * oe * aa am a= = — 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 106 106 98 103 94 102 102 101 102 
1931 97 98 99 92 93 91 101 102 101 102 
1932 88 89 91 77 82 79 100 102 102 102 
1933 87 87 88 78 78 84 100 103 102 102 
1934 83 83 84 73 77 78 100 104 103 103 
1935 80 83 81 70 86 78 101 104 105 104 
1936 88 91 89 71 87 77 102 105 105 103 
1937 98 102 99 78 98 85 103 107 106 105 
1938 104 107 104 81 106 90 109 113 113 111 
1939 105 107 105 83 110 94 114 119 116 115 
1940 112 114 111 88 125 107 126 132 130 127 
1941 119 125 121 103 129 118 134 143 142 138 
1942 123 130 125 _ —_ _ 141 149 147 144 
1943 125 132 128 _ _- _— 150 160 154 154 
1943: Dec _ — _— —_ — —_ 154 163 157 157 
1944: Mar _- _— _ * * ad _ _ _ _ 
June _ _- _— _ — — — — —_ _ 
Sept one min os * * * — om — — 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 101 102 102 107 113 103 107 107r 107r 108r 
1931 104 105 106 116 117 114 113 113r 112r 114 
1932 106 106 108 105 112 108 112 115r 114 115r 
1933 105 105 107 114 115 123 108 r 112 111 111 
1934 104 105 106 114 121 122 106 r 109 109r 108r 
1935 101 103 102 118 144 131 102 r 105r 106 105 
1936 103 107 105 124 153 135 102 105 105r 103 
1937 107 111 108 134 169 146 99 103r 102 10Ir 
1938 111 114 110 136 176 150 103r 108r 108r 106r 
1939 113 115 112 132 176 150 106r llir 107r 106 
1940 o- _ a 130 184 157 95r 98 97 95 
1941 _ _ _— 122 154 110 87 93 92 89 
1942 _ _ _ _ —_ _— 89 94 92 90 
1943 — _— _ _ — _ 93 99 95 95 
1943: Dec. —_— — os —— — _— 94 100 96 96 
1944: Mar. — —_ = * * * — — —_ —_ 
June “= a i — i — — a co a 
Sept. —_ am — * * * “ins “ —_ = 
paren ° ° . 4,716 | 2,042 | 6,758 || 60,000 | 73,000 | 37,000 | 169,000 
























































Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, aver- 
ages of the figures for Jan. and July; monthly figures: Jan. and July, av 

Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question. 












STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 

























































































































































Europe (cont.) 
Estonia France ye 
Metals|| J-R. | M. of [L.&C. 
; Metals : and $.S.4 L.§ E. S.* 
Date Industries, etc. (Paris) Industries, etc. indus- Aap. tines, tnd. 
tries transp., local auth. 
Paris Other towns M.W. 
M. W. | M.W./i M. W. w. chiefly M. W. 
Chiefly | skilled 
sk. 
Earnings Rates Rates 
Money wages 
Sents | Sents | Sents Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1929 37.9 23.0 32.1 5.45 6.10 3.83 2.26 ° ° ° ° 
1930 38.7 23.0 32.5 5.79 6.64 4.08 2.42 ° ° bd bg 
1931 37.0 22.9 31.9 5.74 6.61 4.08 2.42 ° ° ad bd 
1932 34.5 22.1 29.9 5.47 6.34 3.99 2.35 ° ° ° ° 
1933 33.2 22.0 29.2 5.57 6.34 3.89 2.26 ° ° ° ° 
1934 33.0 21.9 29.0 5.54 6.34 3.89 2.28 ° ° ° ag 
1935 34.4 22.4 29.9 5.49 6.23 3.80 2.26 ° ° ° ° 
1936 36.3 23.4 31.6 6.33 7.06 4.42 2.62 ° ° ° ° 
1937 39.4 25.0 34.4 9.41 | 10.06 5.60 3.08 ° ° ° ° 
1938 42.4 26.5 37.1 10.45 | 10.50 6.19 3.42 ° ° ° e 
1939 45.4 28.6 39.8 || 10.93 ° ° ad ° ° . ° 
1940 47.0%} 31.0%) 41.7!|) 11.19 | 10.90 6.34 3.50 e e ° ad 
1941 a ° S 11.93 | 12.11 7.17 4.15 ° ° . . 
1942 . ° . _- 12.13%} 7.722] 4.65? ° . e . 
1943 * ° ° —_ _ — = * * . . 
1944 * e . = = — am > * . . 
1944: Mar. o o > am o o a * _ +. 7 
June o . . —_ . > * > - 7 * 
Sept. e o eo a=» . * e - . . 7 
Dec. . . -_ => e o a * +. = * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 100 101 106 109 107 107 107 99 100 99 
1932 91 96 93 100 104 104 104 104 96 96 96 
1934 87 95 90 102 104 102 101 102 96 96 95 
1935 91 97 93 101 102 99 100 100 97 97 96 
1936 96 102 98 116 116 115 116 115 100 100 98 
1937 104 109 107 173 165 146 136 150 105 104 102 
1938 112 115 116 192 172 162 151 165 106 107 105 
1939 120 124 124 201 - S - ° — 108 107 
1940 124! 135! 130! 205 179 166 155 167 == 122 118 
1941 ° - > 219 199 187 184 190 _— _ 128 
1942 ° ° ° _ 1992 202? 206? — — —_— 137 
1943 . . . _ — — — —- - -- 1454 
1944 * . * au» oe * * > * a=» 152 
1944: Mar ° ° © _— a ° ° ° ° as 150r 
June ° ° ° - ° ° ° ° ° a 1531 
Sept o al . = * * * * . —_ 154r 
Dec * al * = * a . al . om 155 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 ’ ws ° ° ps 100 100 100 
1930 ft 15) ft 12) 114) 100 100 100 100 100 103 104 103 
1932 113) 120) 116) 103 104 108 107 107 109 110 110 
1934 (117) 128) 121) 110 109 114 113 114 111 111 110 
1935 (120) 129) 123) 116 115 119 119 120 111 111 110 
1936 tty} 121) 117) 125 122 126 126 126 111 111 110 
1937 117) 133) 120) 154 144 134 124 138 111 110 108 
1938 119) 123) 123) 150 132 130 121 132 111 113 110 
1939 123) | (127) 127) _ — 112 110 
1940 111)2} (120)*} (116)! _ _ _ _ _ _— 108 104 
1941 * a _ om am —_ am — = otit 106 
1942 e . ° — —_ ome —_ om — —_ 113 
1943 . . . _ _ _ _ _ -- _ 120r 
1944 _ . - ~ - — _~ - - _ 125 
1944: Mar * ° — * ° * * * =— 122 
June . . e am» * * * . . aa 124 
Sept. eo . 7 ome s o . *. * re 124 
Dec. e * . — . = o . > au 126 
Persons || 35,000 | 15,000 | 50,000 || * ° ° ° ° ° . . 














1 Mar. 





2 Apr. 





« Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. § Ministry of 
France. Metals: annual figures: averages. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 





3 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. 
Labour. * London and Cambridge Economic Service. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Italy Latvia (Riga) Lithuania 





Indus- Industries, etc. Industries 
tries, etc. 


M.w. |i m. sk. | | Wi | Mew. ska] Mo] we | M. w.s 











Earnings|| Earnings Rates 





Money wages 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 


100 100 100 
104 104 100 
100 


94 
91 
91 
91 
93 
97 
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1168 





1943: Dec. 
1944: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 





of real wages (Base: 








100 





1941 


1943: Dec. 
1944: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
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panne 1,526,636 44,716 


























1 Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Including Eastern Territories and Transyl- 
vania. * Mar. * Money wages calculated by the I.L.O.: daily rates of wages divided by normal hours per day. 
5 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 

Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (concl.) 





Sweden Switzerland 





Mines®, ind., transp., Industries, some transport, 
commerce com., etc. 





m. | w. | ww. MSE | OME | ow. [me w. 





Earnings Earnings 














Money wages 
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ene 78,000 || 813,843 ||428,000 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 





OCEANIA 





Australia New Zealand 





Mines°, industries, Agr.°, mines®, industries, 
transport®, etc. transp.°, com. 





Ww. ‘ Ww. M. 
Rates 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 



































1943: Dec. 
1944: Mar. 
June 
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covered 






































1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. ! Series calculated by 
the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 
Australia, Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 





AMERICA 





United States Argentina Colombia 
Whole | Buenos! (Bogota) 
country| Aires | 


B.L.S. 
series N.1.C.B. series Mi. x.-¥ 


ind, com., 
Ind. Industries serv. 
M. W. M. , w. | m4. W. || M. W. | M. W. -W.i| M. | Ww. | M. W. 

Weekly Weekly Mthly. | Mthly. Daily 
Money wares 
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of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100 
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1943: Dec. 106 
1944: Mar. 115 
June 113 
Sept. 115 
Dec. 107 


eee ee 





Persons |!) 869,000r|| 10,238,000 22,814 
covered 



























































1 Mar.-Dec. ? Mar. * May-Dec. 

Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: 
a week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual 
figures: averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 

Colombia. The index numbers of money wages are not calculated on the money wages given above but 
are averages of indices for various industrial groups. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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America (conzcl.) ASIA Europe 





: Uru- : 
Mexico |} guay Japan Germany 








Mi., Imperial Cabinet series 
ind., Ind. —— transp., 
(wansp. 3 > Industries aes 











M. W. |] M. W. .W. . W. M. | w. | vm. w. .W. .W. .W. | M. W. 
Monthly i Daily Weekly* 


























Money wages 
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of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 


100 100 100 
96 92 97 
92 83 91 
95 77 92 
96 74 91 

73 92 

73 91 

75 92 

79 95 

86 100 

892 972 
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4,823 
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12,865 
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1943: Dec. 
1944: Mar. 
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Sept. 




















1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1943 


1943: Dec. 
1944: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


Persone 1,048,576) 515,025} 1,563,601 | 1,598,111 16,393,700 
covered 
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1 Jan.-June. ? First three quarters. 4 Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extracting in- 
dustry; subsequently, including building, transport, and Government undertakings. ‘ Wage earners and salaried 
employees. * Jan. * Annual figures: averages of four quarters. * Mar., Sept., and Dec. only. * Insurance statistics 
(invalidity). 

Mexico. Annual figures: Oct. 

Uruguay. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: quarterly averages. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





: Great Britain and Latvia 
Estonia France Northern Ireland Italy (Riga) 





Indus- Indus- 


: Indus- te e " 
Industries, etc. Mi.¢, ind., transp.¢, com aden, Ghai Golan, o6e. 


tries 





m.w.|| m. | w. [m.well mw. |] mw. |] Mm. w. 
Weekly! Weekly Monthly'|| Weekly" 








Money wages 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 


100 
100 100 
94 91 
88 82 
87 80 
90 84 
96 90 
103 96 
109 107 
114 114 
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1298 130° 1298 
1448 135% 1423 
161° 1673 160% 
1943 1768 1918 1768 


1943: Dec. bd ° bd 
1944: Mar. 1794 1964 1794 


June 1768 191% 1768 
Sept. _ om —_ 


Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 








1929 100 
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1943: Dec. 
1944: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


























123) 

123) 

121) 
(129) 
15,000 


Persons — 289,000 636 44,716 






































covered 





1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Oct. *# July. 
‘Jan. * including juveniles. * Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. ’ Excluding Eastern 
Territories and Transylvania. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours 
actually worked per month. ® Mar. 10 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by 
hours actually worked per week. 

France. Annual figures: averages (for details see table a). 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Sweden Switzerland 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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—_ 1,505,000]]} — 428,000r 558,000r|| 6,000 | 6,000 | 1,000 | 14,000 


























1 Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men 
and women. # Sept.-Dec. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for Jan., Apr., July, and Oct. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 

Switzerland. Annual fi : averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 
strictly comparable with for previous years owing to a change in method. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 





Europs (concl.) OCRANIA 
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a Croatia & Ind 
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— transp., 
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numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 1 
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Index numbers 
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Persons 1,363,341 6,722,000 


707,435 70,000 30, 100,000 
covered i 





























1 Insurance statistics (sickness). *? Jan.-June. * First two quarters. 4 Insurance statistics (sickness and acci- 
dents). 5 Jan.-Nov. Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 

Csechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohe- 
mia-Moravia only. 
_  Fugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earn- 
ings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 

New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 





Indices of International Comparison of 
Food Prices for October 1943 


On the basis of the prices of foodstuffs in October 1943! the 
relative food prices in 16 countries are shown in the table on p. 692 
in the form of percentage indices. These are arranged in columns 
according to the country chosen as base: the figures show average 
food prices in each country as a percentage of that in the base 
country. Thus the figure 79 opposite Canada in the column headed 
United States means that (at official rates of exchange) food prices 
in Canada average 79 per cent. of those in the United States. 

The calculations are made on the basis of prices in certain cities 
in each country—prices being expressed in a common currency, 
the United States dollar, by means of exchange rates in October 
1943—with the aid of group ‘‘baskets’’ showing food consumption in 
wage earners’ families in countries with similar food habits. The 
retail prices were obtained by an enquiry of the Office and published 
in the April 1945 number of the Review, which indicates also the 
cities to which the prices relate.! The exchange rates were taken 
from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the League of Nations.’ 
Where, as in most countries, the exchanges are now officially 
stabilised or subject to official control, and where, in addition, 
prices of foodstuffs are controlled, the indices of relative food prices 
obviously have a highly artificial character. Comparisons between 
countries having relatively free intercourse such as between Canada 
and United States are of course of much greater significance than 
those between countries where intercourse is restricted or com- 
mercial relations severed. For one or two countries—for example, 
Argentina—free rates of exchange are quoted in addition to the 
official rates. The indices given are based on the official rates.’ 

In calculating the index between any two countries, the relative 
cost in the two countries of the basket corresponding to the base 
country is averaged (geometrically) with the relative cost in the 
two countries of the basket corresponding to the other country. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, pp. 546-551: “Retail 
Prices in Certain Countries in October 1943’’. The prices used for each country 
are the averages for the group of towns as indicated, except that in Chile and 
Mexico and where no group of towns is shown, prices for the capital city are used. 

2? For Bulgaria, France and Sweden, exchange rates were quoted in Swiss 
francs, which have been converted into U.S. dollars by applying the exchange 
rate of Swiss francs in terms of the dollar; in the cases of Denmark and Finland, 
exchange rates were quoted in Swedish crowns, which have been similarly conver- 
ted, through the intermediary quotation of Swiss francs, in terms of the U.S. dollar. 

* To convert the indices based on the official rate to indices based on the free 
rate, multiply all rates in the column headed Argentina by 1.19, and those in the 
row for Argentina by 0.84; for Canada multiply rates in the column headed 
Canada by 1.02 and those in the row for Canada by 0.98; and for Chile multiply 
rates in the column headed Chile by 1.63, and in the row for Chile by 0.61; for 
indices based on the export rate multiply the rates in the column headed Chile 
by 1.29 and those in the row for Chile by 0.77. 
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This calculation is made independently for each pair of countries, 
thus taking account, in each case, of the consumption habits of the 
base country and of the other country as reflected in their re- 
spective baskets. When both countries are in the same group the 
comparison rests on the relative cost of a single basket.' 

In the calculation seven group baskets are used: the first, for 
Turkey and Bulgaria; the second, for France and the Union of 
South Africa; the third, for Canada, United States, Great Britain 
and Australia; the fourth, for Denmark; the fifth, for Finland, 
Sweden and Switzerland; the sixth, for Argentina and New Zealand; 
and the seventh, for Mexico and Chile.? 

Comparison between countries on the basis of their percentage 
indices of food prices in relation to a third country is strictly 
speaking incorrect. Thus, a comparison to show the average of 
food prices in Canada in relation to that in Mexico on the basis 
of their percentage indices with respect to the United States, namely, 
79 and 63, will give 125, instead of «he correct figure of 132 shown 
opposite Canada in the column headed Mexico. The difference is 
due to differences in the baskets used in the calculations. 

In utilising the results it should be noted that the figures are based 
on 17 food commodities only.* Rent, fuel and light, clothing, and 
miscellaneous articles are not covered. Thus the results give com- 
parisons not of the whole cost of living but of food prices only. The 
figures are subject to a considerable margin of error arising from inac- 
curacies in quantities and prices used in the calculations. —Too much 
stress should not be laid on the exact units in these percentages. 

Interesting comparisons can be made with similar figures for 
October 1938, as published in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1941, for October 1940 and 1941 as published in the Year Book for 
1942, and for October 1942, as published in the Review for August 
1944. This comparison shows, as indeed should be expected, con- 
siderable shifts in the percentage indices of the average food prices 
between countries according as food prices in the base country 
between the different dates in October 1938, 1940, 1941, 1942 and 
1943, rose more or less rapidly than in the country with which 
the comparison is made. Obviously, in periods of rapidly changing 
prices, or of fluctuating exchange rates, these indices may soon 
become out of date and require modification to continue to re- 
flect relative average food prices in the different countries.° 








1 For further details of method, see I.L.0O.: Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1942; and International Comparisons of Food Costs, by Robert Morse WooDBURY 
(Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 24). 

2 The basket used for Mexico and Chile was based on average consumption 
per unit in Mexico and Colombia as shown in family budget studies. 

3 For list see Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942, p. 172. Two items, macaroni 
and margarine, were omitted. 

‘For example, differences in the specific cuts of meat (second quality) as 
priced in the several countries; in the case of South Africa the price of wheaten 
meal is used in the absence of a quotation for wheaten flour. 

5 Such modification might be made approximately by a correction factor in 
which the relative change of the food prices indices for the two countries com- 
pared is multiplied by the change in the exchange rate over the period since the 
date to which the indices relate. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conference. Twenty- 
sixth Session. Phi hia, 1944. Record of Proceedings. Montreal, 1944. 
XXXIV+647 pp. Boards: $6; 24s.; paper: $5: 20s. 


The volume consists of an Introduction and three Parts. The Introduction 
reproduces the letters of convocation of the Session and other preparatory matter. 
First Part contains lists of the members of the delegations, the Committees, 
and the Officers and Secretariat of the Conference. The Second Part is a verbatim 
report of the proceedings. The Third Part consists of 13 appendices, which in- 
clude the documents and reports of the Committees of the Conference, and the 
texts of the ‘Declaration of Philadelphia”, the Recommendations, and the reso- 
putions adopted by the Conference. There is a subject index and an index of 
speakers. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
CANADA 


Report of the New Brunswick Committee on Reconstruction. Fred- 
ericton, N.B., June 1944. 471 pp. 


This report of a committee on immediate post-war problems in the Province 
of New Brunswick states that the aims of reconstruction are to ensure within the 
Province employment for all who are willing and able to work; to organise social 
and welfare services comparable to those in operation in other parts of Canada; 
and to improve educational facilities. The committee proposes an emergency 
pees of developments and improvements which could be carried out now 

y the federal, provincial or municipal authorities in their respective spheres 
and a long-term programme concerned with the conservation and development 
of natural resources and the development of the manufacturing industries. 

In connection with the problem of the manufacturing industries, it is stated 
that ‘‘among the most important things to be done by business is the establish- 
ment of sound labour relations. There can be no lasting efficiency and prosperity 
if management and labour follow wage and price policies which disregard their 
mutual interests.’’ As regards labour standards, the committee expresses the 
view that it is desirable to provide for basic uniformity in Canadian legislation 
through co-operation and agreement among the provincial and federal author- 
ities. It is recommended that the provincial Government consider the advisa- 
bility of advocating a permanent Dominion Provincial Labour Conference repre- 
senting the Labour Departments of the Dominion and of all the Provinces. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Congreso de Cali (Segundo Congreso General de la Confederacién de 
Trabajadores de América Latina). Confederacién de Trabajadores de Amé- 
rica Latina, Cali, 1944. 159 pp. 


This volume gives an account of the proceedings of the Second General Con- 
gress of the Confederation of Latin American Workers (C.T.A.L.). In the preface 
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the main activities of the C.T.A.L. since it was founded in 1938 are outlined. 
During that period its General Congress has met twice, in Mexico City in Novem- 
ber 1941 and in Cali in December 1944, and its Central Committee three times: 
in Mexico City in July 1939, in Havana in July 1943, and in Montevideo in 
February 1944. The report states: ‘‘In the six years since the C.T.A.L. came into 
existence the workers of many Latin American countries have, owing to its in- 
fluence, become organised, and working class solidarity has been achieved in all 
of them.”” Through the influence of the C.T.A.L., confederations of workers have 
been established in Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Panama, Paraguay, 
Puerto Rico, and Uruguay. At the present time there are about four million indi- 
vidual members of the C.T.A.L. However, it is pointed out that the C.T.A.L. is 
not merely an international trade union dealing with specific problems of the 
working class. Through its declarations of principle, its statutes and the resolu- 
tions adopted by its Congresses and at the meetings of its Central Committee it 
has become the organisation which expresses the true aspirations of the ‘peoples 
of Latin America. During the war, particularly, the C.T.A.L. has played an out- 
standing part in educating the masses of the people and in showing them the 
way to defend their democratic traditions and their rights. For this reason the 
opening sessions of its assemblies have been presided over by the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of democratic systems in Latin America. 

One of the most important chapters of this volume deals with the opening 
session of the Congress and gives a summary of the inaugural address by Mr. 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, President of the C.T.A.L. Dealing with the attitude 
of the workers, he states: ‘‘The workers’ movement is far from taking an irres- 
ponsible, fruitless and romantic attitude. Its objectives today are realistic and 
concrete. It is fighting for the establishment in all countries of truly democratic 
oy of government. The stage through which we are passing is the stage of 
the industrial revolution of Latin America. We have not yet reached the time for 
the establishment of socialism. This is the hour for the establishment of demo- 
cracy—not an archaic, formal and barren democracy but a democracy of true 
human content.’” Messages sent to the Conference by the Presidents of Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico and Venezuela are reproduced in another chapter, 
as well as those sent by the U.S.S.R. Central Council of Trade Unions, the French 
General Confederation of Workers, and the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers of the United States. A summary of the presidential report 
of Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano forms another chapter. In it he describes at 
length the activities of the C.T.A.L. since its first Congress, considering them in 
relation to developments in the American continent and in the world. A further 
chapter contains summaries of the reports made by the various delegates to the 
Congress, some of which are particularly valuable as a guide to the political, 
economic and social conditions in the different Latin American countries. 

The last part of the volume contains the political, economic and social reso- 
lutions adopted by the Congress. Those included in the ‘General Basis for a 
Progressive Latin American Programme” are particularly important since they 
embody the immediate objectives of the workers and concern the industrialisation 
of Latin America.! 


International Tribunals. By Manley O. Hupson. Washington, D.C., 
—— Endowment for International Peace and Brookings Institution, 1944. 
xii+287 pp. 


This book, written by a distinguished American student of international law 
and judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice, summarises the 
world’s experience with international tribunals during the last one hundred and 
fifty years. The author has attempted to keep the discussion within the limits of 
what appear to him to be obtainable goals of present day efforts to revitalise inter- 
national law. 

The first of the four parts of the study is devoted to a survey of the evolution 
of international tribunals since 1794. 

In the second part the record of the hundreds of international tribunals created 
or seriously projected during the past century and a half is scrutinised for possible 
clues which might lead to solutions of present-day problems—the structure of 
international tribunals, their manning, administration, financing, jurisdiction, 
procedure, the law applicable, the decisions and the execution of decisions. 

1 For a detailed account of these resolutions, see International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, 
Feb. 1945, pp. 236-243. 
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The third part is devoted to the specific problems of the future. In successive 
chapters it deals with the future of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the future of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, the proposals for an inter- 
national prize court, an inter-American court, an international criminal court, 
and other international tribunals. 

Part four consists of conclusions as to the functions served by international 
tribunals and the prospects for the immediate future. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice is the crowning achievement of 150 years of continuous 
development of international tribunals. Its adaptation to the general international 
organisation of the future should be made in such a way as to preserve the vast 
number of treaties which relate to the court's serviceability. Its compulsory 
jurisdiction over all legal disputes would greatly strengthen the foundations of 
international law. Its function should be strictly judicial. The process of inter- 
national legislation through multipartite conventions will doubtless continue and, 
given a period of peace and relative stability, it will supply the method by which 
international law can be effectively revitalised and strengthened. With such 
development international tribunals can help build, on solid foundations, a world 
order based on law. 

Frequent reference is made to the relationship of the Court and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The jurisdiction vested in the Court by the Peace 
Treaties of 1919-1920 extended not only to matters involving the Constitution of 
the Organisation but to those arising out of the interpretation of its international 
Conventions. Attention is drawn to the possibilities of advisory opinions being 
helpful in settling questions arising out of the divergent interpretation of inter- 
national Conventions as incorporated in national law. The right to request 
advisory opinions might well be extended to international bodies other than the 
assembly or council of the general international organisation, such as the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O. Mention is made of the right of the Governing Body to 
share in the nomination of technical assessors who may be appointed in labour 
cases appearing before the Court and the right of the International Labour Office 
to furnish information to the Court in contentious labour cases. 


Pioneers in World Order. By Harriet Eager Davis. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1944. vii+272 pp. 


A collection of articles by sixteen United States experts in international 
affairs who have been connected with the work of the League of Nations insti- 
tutions. The essay on the International Labour Organisation is contributed by 
Mr. Carter Goodrich, Chairman of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. Other articles deal with such topics as the framework of peace, 
the World Court, an international civil service, control of special areas, dependent 
peoples and mandates, refugees, international health work, world economics, the 
standardisation of world statistics, etc. These various contributions generally 
serve to demonstrate the unsuspected amount of very practical work already 
accomplished in the first organised attempts to develop international social ser- 
vices and to maintain peace between the nations. 


Axis Rule in Occupied Europe. By Raphael Lemxin. Washington, D.C., 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of International Law, 
1944. xxxviii+674 pp. 


This scholarly work gives a full description and penetrating analysis of the 
techniques of occupation, regimentation and exploitation used by Germany and 
her satellites in occupied Europe. It shows the political and constitutional chan- 
ges, the administrative and police measures, the impact upon the law and law 
courts of the invaded countries, the devices concerning property and finance, the 
utilisation of labour, and the persecution of the Jews. To such an extent have 
Germany and her satellites disregarded the standards of civilised warfare that, 
Dr. Lemkin declares, the existing categories of penal law do not suffice to de- 
scribe their crimes. 

Of particular value is the documentary part of the work, which contains, in 
literal translation, a rich collection, covering almost 400 pages, of official statutes, 
decrees and other regulations issued by the Axis in the various occupied terri- 
tories. These documents cover, in the main, the years 1939 until 1941, when the 
power of the Axis was at its peak and the basic aspects of Axis rule were already 
well established. The book is probably the most comprehensive and best docu- 
mented presentation of the subject which is so far available to the public. 
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A Rural Youth Service. Suggestions for Youth Work in the Country- 
side. By Désirée Epwarps-Reegs, London, Ludgate Circus House, 1944. 112 pp. 


As J. K. Whitehead says in the foreword, this book is ‘‘a plea and a plan for a 
community centre, serving in the widest sense the youth of the countryside’. 
The author, who is Youth Officer to the County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and chairman of various youth service ———— obviously speaks 
from wide experience. She has caught the spirit and atmosphere of various types 
of English village and explains in detail how they can be served, and in some 
cases are being served, by properly run Youth Clubs. She also thinks that these 
Youth Clubs will help to stem the tide flowing from village to town. 

In the chapter on Village Colleges Miss Edwards-Rees makes a contribution 
to the present discussion of educational reconstruction and points out the many 
problems that will arise from the raising of the school-leaving age. 

This little book should be helpful to anyone running Youth Clubs. It contains 
appendices giving practical information as to canteen management and other 
subjects and a classified list of books on club activities. 


Asia on the Move. By Bruno Lasker. Issued under the auspices of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1945. 


This study is concerned with the problems of population movements in 
eastern Asia, which have been of considerable size. Bo, ulation pressure raises 
many and varied problems which are even more difficult to solve in Asia than 
elsewhere. Mr. Bruno Lasker has therefore rendered a great service by pettiog 
forth the present situation and the post-war prospects so clearly and ably. He 
starts with a survey of the maincurrents of migration and thecauses of, and impedi- 
ments to, mobility, and goes on to the problems of internal and international 
migration respectively. 
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Proceedings of the National Conférence of Social Work, Selected 
Papers Seventy-First Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, May 21-27, 1944. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. x+492 pp. $5. 
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